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Keep ahead of the 


SHADOWS in your 
shipping schedules! 


...For Faster, More 
Dependable Service! 


Your profits, your prog- 
ress, even your future 
growth may right now de- 
pend on how fast and effectively you are routing your shipments. 
Direct routing via L & H R to and from New England and main line 
rail connections will make the difference. 
Traffic and service information always available in our offices at 
Boston, Mass. — Chicago. Ill. —- Cleveland. Ohio —- New Haven. 
Conn. — New York, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa.. and Warwick, N. Y. 
A progressive railroad, completely radio equipped, daily scheduled 
trains. and excellent clearances. 

R. C. Winchester, General Freight Traffic Mgr., 


WARWICK, N. Y. 
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Frog Bolts and Switch Bolts 
in the sizes you need 


Need frog bolts? Switch bolts? Just name the sizes and quan- 
tities you need, and we'll see that you get them in a hurry. 

Bethlehem Frog Bolts and Switch Bolts are ideal for tough 
service because they’re well made of strong carbon steel. 
They come in all standard types, and are generally furnished 
with American Standard Heavy Square Nuts made from 
.40 to .50 pet carbon steel. The bolts are heat-treated, and 
meet the requirements of AREA 1957 Spec., and ASTM 
Spec. A183-55. 

Specify Bethlehem when you need bolts and other 


fasteners. We carry most sizes in stock for fast shipment. 


| 
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OTHER BETHLEHEM FASTENERS FOR RAILWAYS 


Track Bolts Spikes Anchor Bolts 
Machine Bolts Timber Bolts 
High-Strength Bolts Drift Bolts Tie Bolts 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Portrait by Editta Sherman 


“Railroad mechanization is imperative,” 


says Mr. Joseph Small, 
Security Analyst, 
Paine, Webber, 


Jackson and Curtis 


yg competition in the transportation indus- 
try today has prompted a strong effort to mechaniz 
the railroads. This is bound to make the use of 
Centralized Traffic Control and push-button yards 


more imperative as time goes on.”” 


Union Switch & Signal has always set the 
pace for railroad mechanization. By developing 
superior traffic control equipment and Auto- 


matic Classification Yard Systems, Union has 


helped to give railroads the cost-cutting advan- 
tages of modern electronic control. 

Every railroad can benefit from reduction of 
operating expenses and promotion of fast and 
reliable service. And railroads equipped with 
modern traffic control systems have reported 
savings averaging 15 to 30 per cent a year. To 
learn how your railroad can achieve the benefits 
of mechanization, contact Union Switch & 


Signal today. 


“Aoneers in Cubh-Cutton Science” 


» 


NEW YORK -°* 


PITTSBURGH 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
. CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Freight Car Loadings ..... 
Industrial Traffic ......... 
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Railroading After Hours ... 
Railway Market .. 

The Action Page 

Watching Washington 

You Ought to Know 


Editorial and Executive Offices 
@ New York 7, 30 Church St. 


JAMES G. LYNE, Editor 
ROBERT G. LEWIS, Publisher 


Executive Editor Joe W. Kizzia 
Managing Editor Fred C. Miles 
News Editor Luther S. Miller 
Traffic-Transportation ... G. C. Hudson 
Mechanical 
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Carloadings hit new ‘58 high 


Record loadings for two successive weeks put freight traffic at 
its highest point since mid-November, 1957. Other breaks in 
recession-year clouds: the nation’s two biggest railroads have 
reported their first profits of the year; railroad common shares 
are getting new respect on Wall Street. 


Hosmer report: Industry reaction mixed 


Comments of railroad leaders on ICC examiner’s gloomy 
passenger service forecast range from hot to cold. MP’s Dear- 
mont sees challenge to management. 


Philadelphia plans suburban experiment 


Proposal would permit PRR and Reading to expand Chestnut Hill 
service and lower fares—with city help. 


Signaling: Today's best bargain 


Most signal installations pay for themselves in five years or less. 
That’s why Chairman Molis told the Signal Section convention 
that in signaling railroads get so much for so little. 


Action Page—A job for railroaders and shippers 


Socialism makes deeper inroads into U.S. transportation each 
year. The longer this situation is permitted to continue, the 
harder it will be to halt and reverse the trend. Let’s act 
together to restore the predominance of private enterprise in 
transportation. 








This Is a ‘Traffic Issue’ 


Effective immediately, each month’s final weekly issue of Rail- 
way Age will include the coverage of freight traffic subjects pro- 
vided by its former associated monthly publication, Railway 
Freight Traffic. These “traffic issues” will carry articles of special 
interest to railroad and industrial traffic executives, plus edi- 
torial departments taken over directly from Railway Freight 
Traffic. Special traffic articles and departments in this issue are: 


Traffic Poll 

‘Incentive Rates’ 

Shippers’ Guide 

Ideas for Better Shipping 
Traffic Training on the KO&G 
Damage Reducer 


Industrial Traffic People in the News 
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already judged by the vast majority of Track Chiefs 
to be the most efficient machine of its type, enters 
the 1959 spotlight with much more powerful motors 
operated by a single-generator, simplified power 
plant with more than ample capacity. Its greatly 
increased vibratory energy dominantly extends this 
machine’s matchless uniformity of ballast consoli- 
dation and supreme versatility over the entire range 
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of production tamping. Fewer insertions per tie are 
required with proportionate gains in hourly footage. 
Maximum ballast consolidation right under the rail 
is constantly maintained. 

Again in ’59 the JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER 
is by far your best bet. Write, wire or phone for any 
information desired. Knowing the facts, you'll surely 
want to include it in your ’59 recommendations. 
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Week at a 
Glance con 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 
$5,328,904,917 
6,115,399,181 
Operating expenses, seven months 
4,352,973,447 
4,812,497,958 
Taxes, seven months 
502,862,761 
627,828,840 
Net railway operating income, seven months 
299,720,126 
519,061,429 
Net income estimated seven months 
200,000,000 
397,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 
Sept. 23, 1958 107.48 
Sept. 24, 1957 93.77 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Thirty-seven wks., 1958 .. 20,812,020 
Thirty-seven wks., 1957 .. 25,672,038 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Sept. 20, 1958 30,439 
Wk. ended Sept. 21, 1957 21,436 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Sept. 20, 1958 2,796 
Wk. ended Sept. 21, 1957 1,217 
Freight cars on order 
September 1, 1958 .... 25,611 
September 1, 1957 .... 79,258 
Freight cars delivered 
Eight months, 1958 .... 32,533 
Eight months, 1957 .... 67,894 
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one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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Short and Significant 





New entries in piggyback . . . 


will be the Chesapeake & Ohio and a major midwest road, as yet 
unidentified. Reports indicate the C&O will shortly begin Plan 1 
operations. 


Record loadings of piggyback flats . . . 


last week prompted the AAR’s Car Service Division to urge 
member roads to stop “appropriation and misuse of empties.” 
Loadings of piggyback flats for the 36 weeks of 1958 were ahead 
of last year by 4,485 cars, or 2.6 per cent. 


Trailer Train membership is up 30 per cent. . . 


with the addition of two railroads and a freight forwarder to 
the roster. New members: Baltimore & Ohio, Rock Island, and 
U. S. Freight Company (first non-railroad entry). Trailer Train 
now includes 11 railroads, a forwarder and Rail-Trailer Com- 
pany. The action is significant: it brings into the TTX fold a 
carrier which until recently hovered on the fringes of piggy- 
back; and it points up the expanding t-o-f-c operations of the 
forwarders. 


C&NW has pulled out of Omaha .. . 


and, effective Sept. 28, made Council Bluffs, Iowa, its western 
passenger terminal. Heretofore, C&NW trains have run into 
UP’s Omaha station over UP tracks out of Council Bluffs and 
across the Missouri River. North Western’s reasoning: there’s 
not sufficient passenger traffic to justify the additional oper- 
ating cost involved in crossing the river to Omaha. 


The diesel firemen issue is “wide open” .. . 


on all Canadian roads, according to BLF&E Vice President 
W. E. Gamble. The Brotherhood has served a supplemental 
notice on CPR asking for a new article requiring that a helper 
(taken from firemen’s seniority ranks) be employed on all loco- 
motives. It could set off a new skirmish on the issue which pre- 
viously provoked two firemen’s strikes. The BLF&E position: 
“The contract with CPR is open; the union can propose and 
negotiate changes and have the contract amended accordingly 
if agreement can be reached.” Thus the issue could conceivably 
go to another conciliation board hearing. 


CPR countered with a stern statement... 


charging that this new action by the BLF&E “further indicates 
the irresponsibility of the leaders of the firemen’s union.” R. A. 
Emerson, CPR vice president—operations and maintenance, de- 
clared that “the experience of Canadian Pacific during and since 
the (May) strike has corroborated under actual operating condi- 
tions that firemen are not required on diesel locomotives in 
freight and yard service. . .” 











SHORT RUN... 
OR LONG HAUL 


You'll always get top performance from 
your diesels when you use Esso Diese: Fuel. 


Many years of experience backed by laboratory 
and on-the-road testing have combined to pro- 
duce high quality Esso Diesel Fuels for every type 
of railroad requirement — for switching, heavy duty 


passenger and freight diesel locomotives...for diesel- 


powered maintenance of way machinery...for roadbed con- 


struction equipment. With outstanding distribution of bulk 


storage throughout the Esso area, the right grade is always available 


to fill your specific needs. For the full story on dependable, high-quality Esso 


Diesel Fuels or the complete line of Esso Railroad Products, call your local Esso office, 


or write: Esso Standard Oil Co., Railroad Sales Division. 15 West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ESSO DIESEL FUEL 


TODAY-OIL BUILDS for your TOMORROW 
OIL PROGRESS WEEK, Oct. 12-18. 
ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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Carloadings Hit New 58 High 
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Traffic is now at its highest point since mid-November of 1957—and the 
trend seems firmly established. Other signs of prosperity: NYC, PRR 


Railroad freight traffic has climbed to 
record highs for 1958 in two successive 
weeks, apparently bearing out predictions 
of a strong early-autumn upswing in car- 
loadings. 

Loadings for the week ended Sept. 20 
totaled 667,277—highest since mid-Nov- 
ember of last year. This was a fraction 
of one per cent above the previous week’s 
665,999, which itself set a record for the 
year, and was widely hailed—with fingers 
crossed—as indicating a break out of the 
recession-year doldrums. 

The rise in carloadings came amid in- 
creasing signs that the railroads may be 
headed, at last, for more prosperous days: 

@ The nation’s two biggest railroads— 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral—announced last week that they posted 
profits in August for the first time this 
year. The Pennsylvania reported a net 
profit of $3,288,609—its first since last 
October. The New York Central was in 
the black by $274,777, for the first time 
since last December. 

@ Wall Street is showing renewed en- 
thusiasm for railroad common shares. The 
average price of carrier issues had risen 
last week to the highest level in 13 months. 
Francis I. duPont and Company, one of 
the nation’s largest security and commod- 
ity brokerage firms, predicted that rail- 
road shares will remain in a favorable 
position because “substantially increased 
demand for the services of the nation’s 
railroads, even allowing for additional 
growth of competitive transportation me- 
dia” will result from expansion of the 
national economy in the next few years. 

@ Railroad leaders themselves are more 
optimistic for the future than they have 
been in months. Norfolk & Western Presi- 
dent Stuart W. Saunders told an N&W 
sales and service conference in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., that a business recovery 
“of significant proportions is now under 
way.” Reading President Joseph A. Fisher 
told a Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ meeting in Philadelphia that the 
bottom of the recession has been reached 
and a “business upturn” is already here, 
although “the road back will be slow and 
fraught with many difficulties.” 

Meanwhile, improved railroad pros- 
pects have led to predictions of increased 
spending by the industry next year. A 
Railway Age market research report pre- 
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break into the black; railroad common shares gain strength on Wall Street. 


dicts that railroad spending will climb to 
$2.6 billion in 1959—an increase of $600 
million over 1958. es 

The 1959 spending estimate includes 
$1.8 billion for the purchase of materials 
and supplies, compared with an estimated 
$1.3 billion in 1958; and $850 million in 
capital expenditures, compared with 1958’s 
$700 million. 

The report—which has been published 
under the title, “Your Railway Market,” 
for the guidance of the supply industry— 
also predicts a “fair year” in 1959 for 
freight car builders. This is based on an- 











New Quick Loader 


Quick simplicity of load sectioning 
and locking of Evans’ new Quick 
Loader box car is demonstrated by 
Art Gruner, right, East Coast dis- 
trict manager for the Railroad 
Loading Division of Evans Products. 
Watching is L. B. McMillen, left, 
New York Central’s manager of 
equipment services. The NYC has 
bought 25 of the cars, designed for 
faster loading and damage-free de- 
livery of packages of uniform size. 
Two “QL” bulkheads drop from 
overhead tracks, unfold and lock 
into the sides of the car, dividing 
it into three sections. The bulkheads 
pull down to any desired one-inch 
level and can be flipped to over- 
head rails when not in use. 











ticipated orders for 50,000 to 60,000 new 
freight cars next year. 

The railroads’ biggest boost during the 
current recession year, says the research 
study, has come from the fact that “public 
authorities have dusted the cobwebs from 
their notions of railroads, and are be- 
ginning to view the railroad situation with 
increasing realism and understanding.” 

This “healthier climate” has already 
brought about passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958, and “will undoubtedly 
make the railroads much more attractive 
to finance and investors generally.” 

The Railway Age study reports that 
“the lack of ready capital at favorable 
interest rates has been and continues to be 
the greatest source of the railroads’ ills.” 
But “access to capital on favorable terms 
should go a long way toward reestablishing 
the railroads once again as an industry 
with tremendous potential.” 

“It is not too much to suggest,” the 
report concludes, “that the $4 billion to 
$5 billion spending years which Railway 
Age foresaw in 1956, could then become 
a reality.” 

The Railway Age study singles out two 
long-range signs, pointing to a happier 
future for railroads. 

@ “There seems to be general agreement 
among railroads that the future calls for 
a drastic shift in their business practices. . . 
Several groups of railroads have formed 
commercial research groups to study the 
relationships between railroad and truck 
rates and costs. . . This work is getting 
results.” (See page 22.) 

@ “The growth of piggybacking opera- 
tions is one of the surest signs that the 
railroads, operating under a new marketing 
concept, are on their way to regain traffic. 
During 1958 piggyback has been one of 
the bright spots in the railroad traffic 
picture. While carloadings generally, and 
trailer loadings of motor carriers and barge 
loadings declined sharply from 1957, 
piggyback loadings were actually up.” 

The report goes on to make this pre- 
diction: “For the next several years the 
number of trailer loads moved on flatcars 
should increase by about 20 per cent each 
year, even if no new roads join the piggy- 
back parade. If additional roads start 
piggyback service, as it seems likely, this 
growth rate will increase substantially.” 
















Hosmer Report: Industry Reaction Mixed 


Industry reaction to ICC Examiner 
Howard Hosmer’s report on the passenger 
service deficit last week was mixed. The 
report, which warned that the railroad pas- 
senger train may vanish in another decade, 
climaxed a year-long ICC inquiry (RA, 
Sept 22. p. 9). 

Some sample comments gathered by 
Railway Age: 

@ R. L. Dearmont, President, Missouri 
Pacific: “Examiner Hosmer’s prediction 
that the declining trend in rail passenger 
business, if continued, will see the end of 
train travel by 1970, presents a challenge 
to railroad management. The Missouri 
Pacific, recognizing this situation early this 
year, adopted innovations to reverse this 
trend. The public’s favorable response 
leads us to believe we are succeeding. In 
our opinion, adoption of modern sales and 
merchandising principles by American 
railroads will bring success to our passen- 
ger effort.” 

@ H.C. Murphy, President, Burlington: 
“Much might be said pro and con on this 
report. Because the situation it predicts 
is a dismal one, an unfortunate aspect is 
its probable effect on morale of personnel 
employed in the passenger departments of 
the railroads and, even more particularly, 
on that portion of the traveling public who 
still prefer rail service. We of the Burling- 
ton view the future for railroad passenger 
business with more confidence. No little 
encouragement is derived from the fact 
that our passenger revenues for the first 
8% months of this year are higher than 


the five-year average for the same period 
1953-57. Innovations such as the Slum- 
bercoach have helped bring this about. . .” 

@ Ernest Nickerson, Vice President— 
Passenger Sales and Service, New York 
Central: “The report presents an unbiased 
opinion based on a long period of investi- 
gation and study. As such, it should be a 
real contribution toward solving the prob- 
lem.” 

@ A. E. Stoddard, President, Union 
Pacific: “I do not believe the traveling 
public wants to see the day when their 
only choice for moving about is either by 
air or by car. Travel by train is still and 
will continue to be a safe, comfortable and 
economical mode of long-distance travel 
. . . Our mainline trains are better today 
than ever before and we are continuing 
our program for purchase of new equip- 
ment to fill the needs of our passengers.” 

e@ A. K. Atkinson, President, Wabash: 
“The future of the railroad passenger ser- 
vice is in the hands of the jury—an en- 
lightened American public—in whom I 
have the utmost faith.” 

@ James R. Getty, General Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Seaboard Air Line: “We 
are most appreciative of the passenger 
business we have on the Seaboard and 
we are going to continue to give the very 
best service we can.” 

ec. E. Peterson, Vice President— 
System Passenger Traffic-Public Relations, 
Southern Pacific: “In my opinion this is 
the most factual, thorough and searching 
analysis of the railroad passenger traffic 


situation to date. SP’s studies and experi- 
ence through the years since World War 
II definitely bear out Mr. Hosmer’s con- 
clusions as to the declining trend in rail- 
road passenger travel. Despite heavy in- 
vestments in promotion and the expendi- 
ture of more than $50 million on the 
latest passenger equipment and finest 
trains during those years, SP’s passenger 
patronage continues to dwindle at a steady 
pace. .. . We see no letup in the gradual 
decline and feel that it must continue as 
our freeway systems grow more complex 
and the younger generations become more 
and more air-minded and accustomed to 
the speed and expanded service being of- 
fered by air travel.” 


@ Wayne A. Johnston, President, IIli- 
nois Central: “The study . . . points up 
the serious proportions of the problem 
. . . We hope present trends will be re- 
versed and public policy changed in order 
that American railroad passenger service 
will not go by default.” 


@ Ernest S. Marsh, President, Santa 
Fe: There will be a “continuing demand” 
for passenger trains, especially on main- 
line routes and in coach-type service. 
“It’s the public who will decide how it 
wants to travel and how much it wants 
to pay . . . Our investment in new pas- 
senger equipment, particularly the Hi- 
Level ‘El Capitan’, and our continuing 
program looking to improvement of pas- 
senger facilities and service is evidence of 
our aim to provide attractive service and 
keep abreast of the competitive situation.” 





Watching Washington with Water Taf 





Mr. Taft is on vacation. During his absence, this column 
is being written by other members of the staff. 


e GANGWAYS BETWEEN UNITS of diesel locomo- 
tives would be a necessity under proposed interpretations of 
locomotive inspection rules issued by the ICC. Clarification 
of certain rules and instructions which are to become effec- 
tive January 1 has been sought by the AAR and others. 


THE RULES THEMSELVES were contained in the 
ICC’s order of last March 4. The proposed interpretations 
cover some 12 paragraphs of the rules. No hearings on the 
proposed interpretations are scheduled; parties wishing to 
object have until October 15. 


CLEARLY DEFINED is ICC’s requirement that a 
“safe and suitable passageway be provided between all units 
coupled in multiple control and operated in road service. . .” 
Only exception: no access is required through the nose of 
A-type units. 


ICC’S INTERPRETATION would appear to put a stop 


to the practice of some roads in dispensing with gangways 
between road-switchers. Idea is that since the fireman can’t 
leave the cab anyway while the locomotive is moving, ac- 
cess between units isn’t necessary. 


e PHYSICAL CHECKUPS for enginemen on the order 
of those given airline pilots could be in the offing. Senator 
George A. Smathers (D.-Fla.) wants to hold hearings early 
next year on the wisdom of giving the ICC authority to 
order them. His action was prompted by the accident Sep- 
tember 15 in which a Jersey Central train plunged through 
an open bridge. Medical reports indicated that the engineer 
may have had a bad heart. 


e ICC’S TIME AT BAT before the House commerce 
committee’s subcommittee on legislative oversight hadn’t 
come late last week. Hearings may be adjourned now until 
November. One topic which may be discussed when Com- 
missioners are called: possible conflict of interest when 
Commissioners resign to join railroad staffs, as have Robert 
W. Minor, now with NYC, and Owen Clarke, who went 
to C&O. 
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Are freight schedules important 
to anyone but the shipper? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to guote George Voss, Mo.-Kan. Division Superintendent 


“Everyone expects passenger trains to be run on sched- 
ule,” says Mr. Voss. “But what about freights? Don’t ship- 
pers have a right to expect conscientious efforts to run 
them on time? 

“We on the Rock Island think they do. I’ve got 2,440 men 
working with me on this division—all dedicated to moving 
freight from point of departure to destination on time .. . 
and in good condition. 

“T don’t say we never run late. Undoubtedly there are 
shippers who have been disappointed when unforeseen 
trouble caused a delay. But it doesn’t happen often. The 
important thing is, I don’t know of a man on this division 
who is apathetic about freight movement. We want it to 
move on time, and we do our best to see that it does.” 

Fortunately, men like George Voss don’t have to do it 


alone. They have the most up-to-date facilities money can 
buy—streamlined classification yards, modern freight 
transfer houses, electronic order processing equipment, 
centralized traffic control—to expedite shipments. 

Think of it! If you’re shipping West through St. Louis 
there’s a fast freight daily to Kansas City. Number 71 
leaves St. Louis at 4:30 p.m. and hits K.C. at 3:30 next 
morning. This connects with California train 91, leaving 
for Los Angeles at 7 a.m. the same morning and arriving 
only four days after your shipment left St. Louis. 

“We do everything in our power to stick to this sched- 
ule,” says Mr. Voss, “because we on the Rock Island be- 
lieve the shipper has as much right to on-time service as 
the passenger. So next shipment, route it Rock Island. 
We'll do everything we can to serve you well.” 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


bY Rock 
Y Island 
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The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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| REAL WORK GETS DONE! 


WHETHER he is at his desk or out in 


the field, a commercial traffic executive, almost 
literally, has his office “in his hat.” He must 
carry in his head at all times an intimate and 
detailed knowledge of a staggering variety of 
figures and facts. Wherever his work takes 
him, his most important stock in trade — his 
personal experience, sound judgment and the 
ability to think things through —is brought 
to bear on the problems at hand. 


More and more in business today, ability 
and competence in the important field of traffic 
management and control are being recognized 
and rewarded. More and more, the able traffic 
executive finds himself on modern industry’s 
top-management team. 


This recognition has been hard earned and 
we know from our own experience that it is 
well deserved. We on the Southern join with 
forward-looking industrialists all over America 
in taking our hat off to this man in industry 
who carries his office “in his hat”—today’s 
commercial traffic executive. 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Philadelphia Plans Suburban Experiment 


Proposal to lower fares and add trains to PRR and Reading Chestnut 


Hill suburban branches has wide city support. Railroads are to be com- 


The City of Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading Railroads and the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company may soon 
begin “an experiment in integrated trans- 
portation.” 

City Solicitor David C. Berger, describ- 
ing the city plan last week at a meeting 
of Philadelphia’s City Council, said the 
proposal would “for the first time be 
stemming the tide of attrition of [com- 
muter] service.” 

If, as is expected, bills presently before 
the Council are passed and agreements 
with the transportation companies are ne- 
gotiated, the city, the two railroads and 
the privately owned bus company will 
make radical changes in Chestnut Hill 
service on a six-month trial basis. 

The experiment is aimed at increasing 
use of rail facilities and decreasing auto- 
motive traffic on congested downtown 
streets. 

The plan is expected to appeal to po- 
tential travelers because it provides feeder 
bus connections and free transfer, much 
more frequent service with increased seat- 
ing capacity on all trains, and a reduction 
in fares. Service will be expanded during 
off-peak hours as well as during morning 
and evening rushes. 

The Philadelphia proposal has been 
compared with the recent agreement under 
which Boston and nearby towns pay the 
New Haven $900,000 in partial com- 
pensation for losses on the railroad’s Old 
Colony branch (RA, Aug. 25, p. 7). Ac- 
tually, the two plans are dissimilar in two 
important ways. The Philadelphia plan is 
an experiment to discover the effect of 
providing additional service at lower cost; 
the Boston agreement simply maintains 
present service. The Old Colony payment 
is to help meet existing losses; the Philadel- 
phia plan will not affect present losses (and 
may even increase total railroad suburban 
losses slightly). 

Under the plan presented to the Phila- 
delphia Council, the city will pay out-of- 
pocket costs estimated at $160,000 for the 
additional service at the lower fares the 
city wants. Payments are based on average 
revenue in a comparable period. If the new 
fare/rate schedule should increase rev- 
enue for normal service beyond average 
revenue, the city will get credit for the 
amount of the increase against its guaran- 
teed payments for the additional service. 

It would be possible, though unlikely, 
that the city’s credits would equal its lia- 
bility and that the railroads would get 
nothing from the city. In any case, city 
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pensated for additional expenses, but not present losses. 


liability is limited to $160,000 for the six- 
month trial period. Of this. $113,000 is 
slated for the Pennsylvania, the balance 
for the Reading. For this, existing week- 
day schedules on the PRR are increased 
54 per cent and on the Reading nine per 
cent. Basic fares will be set at 30 cents 
from any suburban station to downtown. 
Ten cents additional will pay for a trans- 
fer to feeder buses of the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company. 

Merchants associations are supporting 
the plan, which is expected to bring back 
to downtown districts business that is now 
going to suburban shopping centers. The 
city administration is backing the plan 
because, as Mr. Berger said, “This repre- 
sents a very modest cost for an experiment 


of such vital importance to the city.” 

The proposal has the backing of the 
Citizen’s Council on Civic Planning (which 
formed a committee two years ago to 
review the overall problem of suburban 
transit) because the plan is expected to 
provide a valid answer to the question 
whether the trend to highway transit, with 
accompanying high taxes, can be reversed. 

The railroads are supporting the pro- 
posal for the same reason—to establish 
facts about suburban operation that are 
now disputed. “We think this is a good 
thing,” Reading General Passenger Agent 
S. R. Spencer told the City Council. “We’re 
seriously interested in it, and we certainly 
want to know what the outcome is going 
to be.” 


RR Company Magazines Get Boost 


The “Pollyanna approach” has no place 
in railroad company magazines. But 
honest, open statements of opinion will 
command respect—and such statements 
are not propaganda. 

That’s what Alfred E. Perlman, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, told the 
American Railway Magazine Editors As- 
sociation during its 36th annual conference 
at New York last week. 

Mr. Perlman’s luncheon address consti- 
tuted a strong endorsement of company 
magazines as a useful channel of com- 
munication between management and em- 
ployees. They are, he said, the one means 
through which an individual employee can 
see how his own special job fits into op- 
eration of the railroad as a whole. As 
such, they should be open to expressions 
of management opinions and statements of 
management problems—but such. state- 
ments can be balanced with other news 
and information bearing on the individual’s 
job. This balance will vary from railroad 
to railroad, but “the three cardinal princi- 
ples of honesty, good appearance and con- 
tent, and warmth and human feeling” ap- 
ply to all. 

Another strong endorsement of the 
value of company magazines came at the 
closing luncheon from Robert C. Hendon, 
vice-president—operations, of the Railway 
Express Agency. Magazines, Mr. Hendon 
said, constitute “a valuable and _ stabiliz- 
ing influence in management-employee 
contacts”—which have been “highly for- 
malized in recent years by government in- 





tervention and employee unification.” 

ARMEA’s retiring president, Marshall 
W. Hamil, editor of the Cotton Belt News, 
told the editors that their “greatest respon- 
sibility may well be to do a better selling 
job . . . to convince the companies we 
work for the importance of telling the 
story of free enterprise to Americans and 
to all the world.” 

Mr. Hamil’s successor as president of 
the organization is Norman M. Stone, 
editor of the New York Central Head- 
light. Other new officers are John E. 
Coonley, editor, Illinois Central magazine, 
first vice president; John J. Knifke, editor, 
Santa Fe magazine, second vice president; 
Robert J. Schiek, editor, J-Milepost (EI- 
gin, Joliet & Eastern), secretary; and Steve 
Canton, editor of publications, Railway 
Express Agency, treasurer. 


Thirteen Roads Win 


Annual Report Awards 


First, second and third awards for the 
best 1957 annual reports in the transporta- 
tion industry will go, respectively, to the 
Southern, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Reading. 

Winners in the contest conducted an- 
nually by Financial World magazine were 
announced at last week’s New York City 
convention of the American Railway 
Magazine Editors Association. 

Among railroads alone, the Union Pa- 
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cific, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Bangor & Aroostook took top 
honors in their respective classes, i.e., com- 
panies with revenues of $200 million and 
over; those with revenues from $60 to 
$200 million; and those with revenues o! 
less than $60 million. Second place awards 
in the three groups went to the Illinois 
Central, the Reading and the Delaware & 
Hudson, while third places were won by 
the Pennsylvania, the Seaboard Air Line. 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York 
Central and the Northern Pacific, were 
judged to have issued the best statistical 
supplements for special use of security 
analysts. 


Needed: ‘Statesmen’ 


In Transportation—Baker 


Transportation, more than most other 
businesses, needs the services of “indus- 
trial statesmen.” That’s because transporta- 
tion is “one of the great break-through 
areas where government moves into the 
private enterprise field”; because no seg- 
ment of the domestic transportation in- 
dustry is strong enough to get exactly the 
type of regulation it wants, and because 
only “statesmen” can reach the kind of 
agreements between different interests 
which are essential to meet successfully the 
problems of a private enterprise transporta- 
tion system. 

Those points highlighted the principal 
address before the 13th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation. The speaker was Dr. 
George P. Baker, professor of transporta- 
tion at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

He suggested that transportation states- 
manship involves seven qualities—knowl- 
edge of the field, ability to establish priori- 
ties, an open mind, ability to compromise, 
ability to retain sight of major aims, cour- 
age of convictions, and a realistic out- 
look. 

Some of these qualities, Professor Baker 
said, can be obtained through formal edu- 
cation, but many of them can come only 
with “experience in life or in the job.” 

His address was preceded by the associa- 
tion’s annual business meeting, at which 
A. P. Heiner, vice president, public rela- 
tions and traffic, Kaiser Steel Corporation, 
Oakland, Cal., was elected president of the 
society, to succeed F. A. Doebber, direc- 
tor, coal and transportation department, 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis. 

It was followed by a forum on the sub- 
ject, “Management Looks at Traffic and 
Distribution,” in which every speaker 
urged maintenance of the closest possible 
contacts between industrial traffic depart- 
ments and other sections of the company 
they serve. 

As one of the speakers put it: “The 
traffic manager will never be any bigger 
in the eyes of top management than his 
own view of his own importance.” 
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A newly developed ore car is shown 
as it pulls into a rotary dumper at 
Kaiser Steel’s Fontana, Calif., mill. 
Built by Southern Pacific, the cars 











SP-Built Ore Car Carries a Big Load 


are designed to carry nearly 100 tons 
of iron ore. This car, one of 600, 
will haul ore from Kaiser’s Eagle 
Mountain mine to Fontana. 








Relief Ahead for Commuter Lines? 


There’s a good chance for legislation 
favorable to rail commuter operations to 
be introduced at the 1959 session of the 
Illinois legislature. A special Mass Trans- 
portation Commission, created by the last 
legislature, has been holding hearings on 
the problem and is expected to come up 
with recommendations in January. 

Frank E. Martin, vice president and 
comptroller of the Illinois Central, has in- 
dicated that the legislative proposals may 
cover three major points: to give the rail- 
roads more freedom to adjust fares and 
services; to avoid delays in putting these 
adjustments into effect; and to permit the 
carriers to use a part of their tax moneys 
to help cover the deficit incurred in pro- 
viding mass transportation facilities and 
operations. 

The proposals, he said, would involve 
“use of their [the railroads’] own moneys 
rather than by obtaining sums imposed by 
a tax on property generally, which is the 
procedure followed in providing subsidies 
for other modes of transportation.” 

IC, Mr. Martin declared, “has been op- 
posed to a direct subsidy, especially 
through governmental agencies because 
once the camel’s nose of subsidy is under 
the tent of transportation, the rest of the 
camel will soon be in the tent . . . The 
railroad industry is over-regulated at pres- 
ent and adding more regulations would 


only take from our industry its opportunity 
to operate more economically and ef- 
ficiently.” 

Fundamentally, he added, IC feels that 
“those who use the service should pay for 
it. The regular commuters must still carry 
the greater share of the cost of maintain- 
ing the service they need and use. On the 
other hand, the excess costs for standby 
service must be assumed by the general 
public by some fair method because of the 
necessity to maintain the overall service 
for the so-called ‘standby’ users.” 

Mr. Martin took a verbal swipe at “ob- 
structionists [who] have found it profitable 
to build up commuter groups to fight 
every increase sought [in fares] no matter 
how justified . . . Of course their tactics 
only result in more and more losses in 
commuter operations that must be made 
up by other services provided by the rail- 
road, or by a curtailment of the commuter 
service in one way or another . . . What 
the railroads need is an acceptable formula 
under which increases in fares would fol- 
low increases in the cost of providing the 
service.” 

Meanwhile, IC has filed exceptions with 
the Interstate and Illinois Commerce Com- 
missions opposing examiners’ recommen- 
dations for a 20 per cent suburban fare 
hike. The railroad had petitioned for in- 
creases averaging 50 per cent. 
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A Golden Milestone in American railroading... 


1,000 NEW LOCOMOTIVES FOR OLD 




















American railroads are reaping another round of Dieselization 
benefits by turning in old Diesel locomotives for new. The 
thousandth such locomotive has just come off the assembly line 

at La Grange—upgraded to today’s standards and at substantially 


less cost than equivalent power in a completely new locomotive. 


It’s the pay-off on an engineering policy long in effect 
at Electro-Motive—making every improvement in components 
applicable to earlier models. The result: power that can be 
kept abreast of today’s need for greater flexibility and capacity. 


To accomplish this at costs below that of completely new 
units, regular factory production lines have been revised to 


accommodate remanufactured components along with new 


RRO Ro ep ERR EO eny 


production. It’s all part of a continuing plan to help our railroad 
customers keep power requirements fulfilled at the 


lowest possible cost. 


For details on how locomotive modernization can benefit 


your railroad, call your Electro-Motive representative. 


The thousandth new locomotive for 
old is this Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad passenger unit. 
“‘New”’ 2400 horsepower E9 locomo- 
tive contains certain remanufactured 
components from a twelve-year-old E7 
locomotive (photo at right) turned 
into Electro- Motive after a 1,600,000- 
mile, high-speed career. ‘‘New”’ unit 
was christened Eliza Doolittle after 
the flower girl in the play Pygmalion 
on which the current play “My Fair 
Lady” is based. 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
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General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 





In Canada: 


September Traffic Poll 





New Rate Rule Means More Competition 


But shippers say it’s not likely to solve all railroad problems. And they 
aren’t sure it will help them. 


Pisoustiten 


The Transportation Act of 1958, re- 
cently enacted by Congress, changes the 
so-called rate-making rule (Section 15a (3) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act) to read 
as follows: 

“In a proceeding involving competition 
between carriers of different modes of 
transportation subject to this Act, the 
Commission, in determining whether a 
rate is lower than a reasonable minimum 
rate, shall consider the facts and circum- 
stances attending the movement of the 
traffic by the carrier or carriers to which 
the rate is applicable. Rates of a carrier 
shall not be held up to a particular level 
to protect the traffic of any other mode of 
transportation, giving due consideration 
to the objectives of the national transpor- 
tation policy declared in this Act.” 


@ vestions 


Without regard to your personal opinion 
as to the wisdom or desirability of the 
foregoing change: 


(1) Do you think the new rate-making 
rule will increase or reduce competition 
in transportation? 
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(2) Do you interpret the new rule to 
mean that railroads will find it easier or 
more difficult to make competitive rates 
designed to hold or regain traffic? 
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Depends on interpretation. 2 


(3) Do you think the change will benefit 
your particular company? 
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There'll be more competition in trans- 
portation because of Congressional passage 
last month of the Transportation Act of 
1958. 

Railroads (and other modes of trans- 
port) will find it easier to make rates de- 
signed to hold or regain competitive traffic 


because of changes made by that act in 
the rule of rate-making. 

But the changes won’t necessarily bene- 
fit individual shippers. 

Those three conclusions represent the 
consensus of opinion of industrial traffic 
managers who responded to a Railway 
Age survey on the probable results of the 
new rate-making rule. 

Comments accompanying the replies 
ranged all the way from outspoken opti- 
mism concerning the effect of the new rule, 
to equally outspoken suggestions that rail- 
roads need much more than modest re- 
visions in rate-making methods to improve 
their competitive position. Many indus- 
trial traffic men feel, in other words, that 
the new rule is not the sole answer to all 
railroad problems. 

A typical reply in this category was the 
one which suggested that, while railroads 
“will find it easier to make competitive 
rates,” such rates alone “will not regain 
traffic in the higher classes which depend 
on service.”! Similarly, “railroads are in 
an unfavorable position in rate-making be- 
cause of services performed by motor car- 

4 (Continued on page 20) 





The Opinions Are Theirs 


12J. B. HEDGES, TM, Manufacturers Assn. of Conn., 





1F. H. ENDROLL, TM, Hollywood Brands, Inc., Centralia, IIl. 
2H. J. BOWMAN, GTM, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


-R. C. WAEHNER, GM, Distribution div., Lever Brothers, Inc., 
New York. 


‘J. D. DAWSON, GTM, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


i, E. CHAPMAN, GIM, S. S. Kresge ....:......+ Detroit. 


SE. J. DAVIS, director of traffic, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


Peoria, Ill. 


'T. C. HOPE, GIM, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 7. 


SC. S. CONNOLLY, asst. vice-pres.—traffic, Carnation Com- 
Seen Ct eh wknd oes uid ba wt Los Angeles. 


°%W. S. FRANKLIN, GTM, Brown-Forman Distillers, Louisville. 
10}. M. CODY, GTM, Butler Brothers ............ Chicago. 


11), M. DALY, director of traffic, Bristol-Myers Co., 


Hillside, N.J. 


West Hartford. 
Clinton, Iowa. 


183A, C. SHAW, TM, Curtis Companies, Inc. ... 
14C. F. REAL, traffic commissioner, Topeka, Kan., Traffic Assn. 


15F, A. LEFFINGWELL, general counsel, S. W. Industrial 
RVING AINA Ns 555908 Sa HF eS Fee E ES ATO Dallas. 
16... J. ROWLEY, mer., shipping & traf. gen. dept., Lockheed 
MO. 565 56 6 ks oe bh os oe Sene eke Burbank, Cal. 
17P, D. BARZIZA, TM, Peden Iron & Steel Co., .... Houston. 
18QO, D. BURT, TM, Parke Davis Company ........ Detroit. 


19F, O. WOOD, TM, Imperial Sugar Co. .... Sugar Land, Tex. 


“0H. E. FRANKLIN, TM, Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 


“1H. W. OLIVER, GTM, Noland Company, Inc., 
Newport News, Va. 
22F, C. BECHT, GTM, Falstaff Brewing Corp. .... St. Louis. 
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‘ IT’S GOOD TO KNOW 


a. ... that Coast Line’s personalized handling 
n. can help expedite 
the delivery of your shipments. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

riers, such as loading or unloading and 
faster transit time . . . This results in ex- 
cess costs to the shipper and receiver 
which should be compensated for by more 
realistic carload rates.”? 

A more detailed comment in the same 
vein began with the statement that “the 
legislation will be helpful, but will not 
solve the railroads’ major problems. They 
have lost desirable high-rated traffic for a 
multiplicity of reasons.”* The same com- 
ment listed these reasons as: 

(1) Spiraling labor cost for loading and 
unloading standard freight cars; (2) in- 
ability to meet service competition be- 
cause of “cumbersome handling” of cars; 
(3) inadequate siding facilities; (4) current 
trend toward smaller inventories and 
therefore toward smaller shipments; (5) 
decentralization of industry; and (6) re- 
luctance of rail management to depart 
from “time-honored but now detrimental” 
rate structures and “antiquated rate-mak- 
ing principles.” 

Other replies in the same general cate- 
gory suggested that results of the new act 
will depend largely on the attitude which 
the railroads themselves take toward it, 
and the way they attempt to apply it. “No 
railroads will benefit,” according to one 
well-known traffic manager, “from free- 
dom in the making of freight rates unless 
they do an intelligent job in analyzing the 
problems of industry instead of thinking 
only of their own problems.”* The end 


result, in another opinion, will depend on 
“how progressive the railroads are in their 
desire to attract different types of freight. 
Meeting competition at the rate and mini- 
mum level is not enough.” 

At least two respondents express fear 
that the net effect could be an increase 
rather than a decrease in the overall rate 
level.*»7 As one of these two men put it, 
“any wholesale rate reductions would not 
be in good faith” in the light of the rail- 
roads’ recent requests for general rate in- 
creases. “Certain commodities,” this re- 
spondent concedes, “will benefit, but 
others will have to be raised somewhere 
along the line to offset reductions.” Re- 
ductions made to regain lost traffic will 
necessarily apply also, he pointed out, to 
that portion of the affected traffic which 
may still be moving by rail. 

Another traffic manager thinks one basic 
trouble in the overall railroad situation 
is that “there are just too many railroads, 
too much duplication and too much fea- 
therbedding.”* In his opinion, “the only 
thing that will save most of the railroads 
is integration and consolidation, with a 
complete overhaul of methods and facili- 
ties.” 

Other traffic managers, however, are 
much more optimistic in their outlook. 
The change in the rate-making rule “will 
permit traffic to migrate to the mode of 
transportation most suited to handle it 
under prevailing conditions,” one man 
writes. Another considers the new rule 





Its 100,000th damage-free freight car 
was shipped by the Container Corpora- 
tion of America’s Philadelphia plant 
September 17. The car began its trip on 
the Reading, one of the many railroads 
which has cooperated with CCA’s eight 
eastern division plants in achieving this 
exceptional car handling record. Lock- 
ing the car and sending it on its way 
are, from left, E. Paul Gangewere, vice 





100,000 freight cars—Damage-Free 


president—operations and maintenance, 
Reading; J. Warren Lawson, vice presi- 
dent—freight traffic, Reading; Joseph 
A. Fisher, president, Reading; Stanley 
H. Tippett, eastern traffic manager, 
Container Corporation; Frederick S. 
Crysler and D. R. Riggs, vice presi- 
dents, Eastern division, Container Cor- 
poration, and Harley McCane, Phila- 
delphia plant manager of the company. 

















“a step toward permitting rail carriers the 
kind of managerial freedoms which have 
been so essential to the health and prog- 
ress of other American industries,’° 
while a third expresses the “definite be- 
lief” that the legislation “will place rail- 
roads in a better competitive position, 
which in turn will have the effect of im- 
proving all modes of transportation.” 
Like many others, however, he thinks the 
change will “not necessarily” benefit his 
particular company. 

Another answer says “the change should 
permit both rail and motor carriers to 
make rates more closely based on cost 
and on their inherent advantages. It should 
allow the rails to exploit their ability to 
handle long-haul traffic more economi- 
cally, and encourage them to re-examine 
outgrown and obsolete rate and classifica- 
tion structures.”!2 Similarly, another man 
describes the legislation as bringing again 
into transportation rate-making the law of 
supply and demand, “thereby placing all 
modes of transportation on a more equit- 
able basis for competitive business.” 
“This,” he thinks, “should prove advan- 
tageous to all business.”!% 

A substantial number of respondents 
feel, naturally enough, that the final effect 
of the new legislation must wait for clari- 
fication of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s attitude and possibly for court 
interpretation of the new rate-making rule. 
Their doubts, in many cases, arise from 
what one man describes as the “weasel 
worded” final clause—that “due considera- 
tion” must still be given to the objectives 
of the national transportation policy." 

There appears to be general agreement 
among this particular group of respondents 
that the intention of the changed rule was 
to give all forms of transportation some- 
what greater freedom in meeting com- 
petition on a rate basis, but most of them 
seem to think that, “in practice, the ICC 
cannot do much different than it has done 
under existing laws”;!° that the wording 
of the act “conceivably could adversely 
affect the advantage the railroads hope to 
gain”;'® and that “the final say on the 
matter will be up to the commission and 
the courts.” 17. 18, 19, 20 

One member of this group, however, 
thinks the railroads “will continue to be 
restricted competitively” by other parts 
of the Interstate Commerce Act until pro- 
visions of those parts are rewritten to con- 
form with the 1958 act, and until laws and 
regulations applying to private carriers and 
brokers are “spelled out distinctly.?!” 

The principal effect of the 1958 Trans- 
portation Act in so far as rail carriers are 
concerned, in one final opinion, may lie 
“more in illuminating the problem and in 
stimulating thought” concerning it than 
in any actual changes in rate-making prac- 
tices.?2 
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Via Southern Pacific, your freight shipments go direct to more Western markets, 

because S. P. serves more communities in the West and Southwest than any other 

transportation system. Electronic car locating and distribution systems, push-button 

yards, and a record order of freight cars of all types since World War II, are among 

many progressive steps at S. P. that spell fast, efficient freight movement—the kind 
that wins shippers’ confidence. 





Southern Pacific 


SERVING THE GOLDEN EMPIRE WITH 
TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK - PIPELINES 
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DOLLARS PER TON 


SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION, of this general type, is revealed by research. 


1500 
MILES OF HAUL 


Can railroads adapt themselves to the fiercely com- 
petitive environment which now surrounds them? 
Can they hold and increase freight traffic, and move 
it profitably? Answer to both questions is that 
they’re trying hard—and that they should succeed if 
allowed to go forward with rates based on volume, 


b 


“agreed charges, 


“Incentive rates” like those charted on 
the front cover of this issue are one of a 
number of innovations being put forward 
by railroad rate officers and market re- 
searchers for the purpose of adapting rail- 
roads to the competitive environment in 
which they are now living. 

The particular kind of “incentive rates” 
shown in the cover chart are typical of 
those being proposed by Eastern railroads 
for application to paint and certain related 
items. 

They differ from the more usual “alter- 
nate minima” rates. The latter establish a 
fixed charge per 100 lb for a specified 
minimum weight per car, and a lower rate 
on the entire contents of the car for a 
higher minimum weight. 

Under “incentive rates,” the shipper 
pays a fixed charge per 100 Ib for all ton- 
nage up to a specified minimum. As soon 
as he exceeds that minimum, he gets a dis- 
count on every added 100 |b he puts into 
a car. If (as in the cover chart) the mini- 
mum is 30,000 lb, the shipper pays the 
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’ and other “incentives.” 


full rate on that, no matter how heavily 
he loads the car. But, once he exceeds that 
minimum, his discount begins. In the il- 
lustrated case, this discount is 10 per cent 
on each 100 Ib between 30,000 and 60,000 
Ib, and 25 per cent on each 100 Ib over 
60,000 Ib. 

“Incentive rates,” in other words, would 
apply to railroad rate-making the same 
basic principle which public utility com- 
panies have used for many years, i.e., of 
reducing the charge per unit of consump- 
tion as total consumption increases. This 
principle has made utilities, as a group, 
prosperous; it might well do as much for 
railroads. 

The filing of proposed new paint rates 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is one of the results flowing from traffic 
research activities inaugurated on a large 
scale last year by both Eastern and West- 
ern railroads—which supplement intensi- 
fied market research by individual rail- 
roads. 

If approved by the commission, rates of 
















‘Incentive Rates—Can They 












this kind should result in substantial re- 
ductions in rail transportation costs to 
shippers of the commodities involved. 
Such reductions, in turn, would almost 
certainly mean a substantial increase in 
rail tonnage. In the case of finished paint 
products, because of an historically high 
classification, rail tonnage has fallen to 
only a small fraction (probably less than 
10%) of the total intercity movement. 


Agreed Charges? 


In addition to “incentive rates,” some 
railroads are actively exploring with ship- 
pers the possibilities of so-called contract 
rates, or agreed charges. Under these, 
shippers would receive rate reductions if, 
for a stated period, they shipped an agreed 
percentage of their intercity tonnage of a 
given commodity by rail. Such arrange- 
ments have been in effect for a long time 
in Europe and in Canada, to the apparent 
satisfaction of shippers and carriers alike. 

While such “contract rates” may be 
more difficult to apply in this country, the 
railroads now seem ready, for the first 
time, to find out. In fact, they were practi- 
cally invited to do so when ICC Chair- 
man Howard Freas made the following 
statement to the Smathers Committee early 
last spring: 

“It has also been urged that agreements 
with shippers for lower rates should be 
permitted where justified by savings in 
cost in return for a guaranteed quantity of 
tonnage or guaranteed proportions of the 
shipper’s total volume. . . . If the rail lines 
intend to pursue this method of rate mak- 
ing, they should submit their schedules em- 
bodying their proposals.” 

Commissioner Freas, at the same time, 
indicated that railroads are “perfectly at 
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Boost U.S. Railroad Traffic? 


liberty” to file rates on trainload or multi- 
ple carload bases. The commission, he 
pointed out, “has said specifically that if 
the difference in rates reflects a difference 
in the cost of performing the service,” the 
rates will be permitted. 

The railroads’ basic objective, in both 
cases, would be to test the market—to as- 
certain, in other words, if rail transporta- 
tion can be sold, as many other products 
are sold, on a wholesale basis to insure 
steady utilization of the railroads’ expen- 
sive but efficient facilities. 


Everybody's Doing It 

The Eastern railroads’ rate research 
group was the first of several similar re- 
gional groups to be organized on a work- 
ing basis. It was activated by the Traffic 
Executive Association—Eastern Railroads 
about a year ago, reporting to Chairman 
E. V. Hill. The group includes economists 
and analysts (some on leave from indi- 
vidual railroads), with the editor of Rail- 
way Age as director. 

The Research Committee — Transcon- 
tinental Railroads was created by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western Traffic 
Association in June 1957, and activated 
last November 15. Headquartered in Chi- 
cago, its personnel includes John E. Mc- 
Grath as chairman, John A. Grygiel as 
railroad rate analyst, and Lawrence R. 
Mickelson as motor carrier analyst. 

A similar group, headed by G. M. 
Bruere, was established at San Francisco 
for the Mountain-Pacific railroads last Jan- 
uary; while still another committee, at St. 
Louis, has just completed its organization, 
with appointment of James S. Goode as 
truck analyst. Other personnel includes 
Dr. Paul H. Banner, chairman and econo- 
mist, and F. M. Dowling, rail analyst. This 
group is working in behalf of the South- 
western and Western Trunk Line rail- 
roads. 

Many individual railroads, in addition 
to participating in regional projects, are 
establishing or intensifying their own traf- 
fic research activities. The Milwaukee, for 
example, has just created a market re- 
search department, headed by Thomas H. 
Desnoyers, a former associate editor of 
Railway Age. Other companies are known 
to be expanding existing departments or 
starting new ones. 


Aims Alike; Methods Vary 

General objective of all committee and 
individual railroad activities is the same— 
to introduce modern scientific research, 
applied on a group basis, to supplement 
the work of practical rate officers. Rates 
will be progressed, as in the past, by the 
responsible rate officers, but research and 
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analysis should give them improved factual 
tools with which to work. 

Methods of reaching this common ob- 
jective show some variations from terri- 
tory to territory. In the East, for example, 
the research staff secured from the ICC 
punched cards reflecting the 1 per cent 
waybill sample which the commission re- 
quires railroads to submit. These punched 
cards—some 160,000 of them—provide 
cross-section sampling of all traffic the 
Eastern roads originate and _ terminate. 
With the cards separated by commodity 
classifications, each one showing weight of 
shipment, freight charges and distance 
moved, the researchers are able to tabulate 
and chart the average charge per 100 Ib in 
relation to distance. When these charges 
are compared to average costs of moving 
each class of traffic by rail, and also esti- 
mated costs by alternate forms of trans- 
portation, the research staff is in position 


to make recommendations as to rail rate 
changes which should generally prove ad- 
vantageous to both shippers and carriers. 

Researchers are not expected to pro- 
duce elaborate reports, but they work in 
close contact with a committee of practi- 
cal rate officers, with the objective of mak- 
ing specific rate proposals to implement 
their recommendations, to the extent that 
rate men believe the proposals practicable 
and desirable. 

Research activity also relates rail move- 
ment to total movement of each com- 
modity by all forms of transportation. The 
latter information comes more slowly and 
with greater difficulty—because no other 
form of transportation is required to tell 
the government all about its business, as 
the railroads must. The information, how- 
ever, is being obtained; and is making eco- 
nomic analysis of rail charges on each 

(Continued on page 47) 





Mr. Kreyling said about it: 


moves. . 





Here's a Case History on an ‘Incentive Rate’ 


How an “incentive rate” works out in practice was related to the 
Railway Systems and Procedures Association last April by E. G. 
Kreyling, Jr., director of traffic research of the Frisco. Here’s what 


“In our area, in the midwest, over half of the truck revenue comes 
from truckload quantities. An industry trying to lower inventory 
cost does tend to decentralize and try to make smaller shipments. 
For instance, the glass industry had a minimum of 45,000 lb by rail. 
When trucks came in, they quoted rates below ours on a 22,000-lb 
minimum. That, of course, spoiled the shipper, because he immediately 
found out that it was to his advantage to ship 22,000 lb by truck. 
When we went in with an incentive loading plan, we did not get a 
very kind reception at first. After we clearly explained what we 
wanted to do, however, we were able to arrive at some 70,000-Ib rates, 
which are moving traffic which used to move in 22,000-Ilb trailer loads. 

“May I give you one example to show the reaction caused by these 
rates? One shipper was shipping 100 per cent by truck on 700-mile 
. . He had a 20,000-lb minimum at a rate that was 30¢ per 
hundred under the rail rate. We asked him if he could load heavier, 
and he brought up the inventory problem. Finally, after negotiating, 
he decided he could ship 40,000 lb. We quoted a volume rate under 
the truck rate and we enjoyed all of that business for a while. Then 
the truck made a play for it again. We did not want to lose the traffic 
and by this time we decided to use incentive rates. We quoted him 
a rate that was so much on the first 30,000 lb and a discount on the 
balance, and this shipper, who ‘could not possibly ship more than 
40,000 lb,’ is now shipping an average close to 80,000 lb per load. 

“We are making more money per hundredweight on every hundred- 
weight he ships. He is shipping in a way that is most efficent for 
us and we are reciprocating by quoting a lower rate. It is a good job 
all the way around so far as we and the shipper are concerned.” 















6 ft. sliding door and 8 ft. “plug” 
door add up to 14 ft. opening. 
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OPEN W-!I-D-E! Newest addition to North- 
ern Pacific’s big versatile freight fleet are these 
40-foot box cars. Six-foot sliding door is ideal for 
grain loading. Open the 8-foot “‘plug”’ door, too, 
and you have a 14-foot clearance—just the car for 
loading plywood and other lading with a fork-lift. 


WHERE, OH, WHERE is your shipment now? 
NP’s “Passing Reports” and “Bad Order Set-Out 
Manifests” end the old guessing game. For quick, 
accurate information about deliveries, just call 
your nearest Northern Pacific traffic office. De- 














tailed reports like this are issued every working 
day to every NP traffic office—keeping tabs on 
shipments to keep your shipments on time. 


CALL A CAB? Communication from cab to 
caboose is easy with two-way train radio—pioneered 
by Northern Pacific. Modern electronic installa- 
tions like this link NP trains end-to-end and also 
to the dispatcher, permitting tighter, faster sched- 
uling of your freight with increased safety, too. 


BRINGING HOME THE BACON the modern 
way. NP now offers, fast, efficient “piggy-back”’ 


NORTHERN PACIFIC= 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
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service between South St. Paul and Fargo and 
between West Fargo and Chicago, hauling ship- 


| ments of pork, beef and lamb in special refrigerated 
trailers. NP “piggy-back”’ service is available to 
: customers in many other areas as well. 


Do you have a shipping problem? NP’s special- 
| purpose freight cars may be the answer. Send now 
, for our free illustrated pamphlet on 
Customized Equipment for special ship- 
ping needs. Write Otto Kopp, Vice 
President, Traffic, +~ Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


SERVING THE MAIN STREET 
OF THE NORTHWEST 
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One of 200 65'6" drop-end gondolas equipped with 
N-8-F which were specially built for CNR for use by 
mills to haul structural steel and other steel products 
in Canada. 


N-S-F is a registered trademark of Stran-Steel Corp. 
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NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING being installed in one of 200 new gondolas for Canadian 
National Railways in the Canadian Car Company shops, Montreal, Quebec. 


IN PROVE 


service to shippers 


Customer-minded railroads are building better service and longer life into 
their gondolas and boxcars by installing NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. Gon- 
dolas equipped with N-S-F can withstand normal crane loading and unusually 
heavy freight without floor damage. N-S-F, pioneer in its field, helps railroads 
move more freight with fewer cars, because cars stay ‘Class A” longer by 
the elimination of floor repairs. 

For complete performance and cost studies of N-S-F for gondolas and boxcars, 
new or heavy repair applications, contact our nearest representative in 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta. In Canada, N-S-F is made and sold by International 
Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


Originated and sold by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. K-42 + Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION 









































Shippers Guide 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
. « Merchandise schedules 

Has established merchandise car line, 
Fort Worth to Chicago, daily except Satur- 
day, leaving Fort Worth 10:50 p.m. Day 
0, arriving Chicago 12:30 a.m. Day 3; 
also a line from Temple, Tex., to Okla- 
homa City, daily except Friday, leaving 
Temple 2:25 a.m. Day 1, arriving Okla- 
homa City 6:00 p.m. same day. 

Has discontinued merchandise car lines 
from Forth Worth, Temple and Amarillo 
to Kansas City. Amarillo-Kansas City line 
is supplanted by substitute service, with 
LCL freight now being handled daily by 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company 
truck providing second-morning arrival at 
Kansas City. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


. . « Merchandise schedules 


land to Bluefield, W. Va. (N&W) and 
from Canton, Ohio (NKP) to Ashland. 


Chicago & North Western— 
New York Central 
. . . Interchange 
These two roads have established direct 
interchange at Wood street, Chicago. 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
. . » Merchandise schedules 
Has issued revised schedules of freight 
service between Toledo, Ohio, and Port 
Huron, Durand and Flint, Mich. 


Seaboard Air Line 
. . . Industrial development 
Is opening a full-time industrial depart- 
ment office in Jacksonville, “to intensify 
Seaboard’s activities in promoting indus- 
trial development in Florida.” Edmund H. 








Southern Pacific 
. . . Industrial development 
Has contracted to purchase 150 acres 
of choice industrial property in San Jacinto 
Industrial District at Houston, Tex. The 
land will be held available to companies 
seeking plant sites requiring rail service, 
which can be made available to every site 
purchaser in the district from Southern 
Pacific’s Houston-New Orleans main line. 


Virginian 
... “Coal on the Move” 
This 36-page publication tells the com- 
plete story of coal production and ship- 
ment along the Virginian Railway. It out- 
lines in words and pictures how coal is 
mined, prepared, transported and ex- 
ported. Booklet includes two maps of the 
Virginian system, a list of operating coal 
companies served by it, and a list of coal- 





Has inaugurated direct car from Ash- 


land, Ky., to Roanoke, Va. (N&W). dustrial department 
mond, Va., to the Jacksonville office. 


Has discontinued direct cars from Ash- 





Whittaker has been transferred from in- 
headquarters, Rich- 


carrying cars owned by the railroad. 
Copies are available from any Virginian 
traffic office. 
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WE ALL MAKE MISTAKES—FEvery time there is a fatal 

railway accident, such as the 
recent Jersey Central tragedy—it makes me thankful that the 
lapses I suffer in my kind of work are not usually the kind that 
endanger human life. 

Just as an example—at the Harriman Safety Awards dinner 
the other night, I arranged for the photography; and, when the 
photographer developed the films, they all turned out duds. 
The photographer and I are just lucky that oversights in this 
realm, however embarrassing and inconvenient, are seldom 
fatal. Any slackening of vigilance, however innocent in inten- 
tion, in operating a locomotive or dispatching trains is likely to 
have more serious consequences. 


MORE ABOUT 4 FT 812 IN.—John McGrath, who heads up 

market research for the trans- 
continental railroads, is one of those who firmly believes, after a 
considerable inquiry, that standard gage derives from that of 
the Roman chariot. 

He figures it out this way: That the wagons built to serve the 
quarries in Britain were built to fit the ruts which Roman 
vehicles had worn, hundreds of years previously, in these quar- 
ries. And when these quarry wagons were replaced by railed 
vehicles, the easy thing to do was to maintain the customary 


gage. 


U.S. SETS A POOR EXAMPLE—I had a visit the other day 

from a Latin-American en- 
gineer, entrusted with transportation planning. He told me that 
the tendency in the U.S. to divert most of transportation de- 
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velopment away from railroads—and into highways and other 
forms of transportation—is causing him some trouble. He him- 
self has the figures to show that his country will get better 
value for its money from railway improvement than from 
spending similar money on other transportation. However, a 
lot of his fellow-citizens wonder how he can be right. If those 
rich Norteamericanos are neglecting their railroads, then why 
shouldn’t other ambitious countries follow their example? 

When the US. acts foolishly in parceling out its money for 
transportation development, it doesn’t just injure its own citi- 
zens. It sets a bad example for other countries—many of which 
mistakenly look on the U.S. as a model of economic efficiency. 
We aren’t—not any more. 





HOW TO GET COSTS DOWN—I am more and more im- 

pressed with the fact that 
the new railroads being built in the Western hemisphere are, 
primarily, those designed for high utilization in moving bulk 
freight. Such freight usually moves for comparatively long 
hauls without intermediate yarding. The low costs come, not 
because the freight is bulky, but because it is homogeneous— 
subject to identical handling. 

Take this piggyback traffic for instance. If a given terminal 
were to handle several hundred such loads a day, it would prob- 
ably get the unit cost down a lot from where it usually is now. 
It is tailor-made service to individual cars that costs the money. 
Getting movements in large quantity, each handled repetitively 
in the same way, is what reduces the unit costs. 

Have any readers ideas on this subject that they’d like to pass 
along? 
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Ideas For Better Shipping 

















UNITIZED PAIL SHIPMENTS cut loading and unloading costs and reduce damage 
claims. Here, two men handle a steel strap bed unit with 27 empty 5-gal pails. 


Cuts Pail Handling Time 


When empty 5-gal steel pails are ship- 
ped by the new “Handy-Pak” method, a 
carload can be unloaded by two men in 
one hr, 15 min. Normally, pail-by-pail un- 
loading of a car takes up to 211% man- 
hours. 

The “Handy-Pak” is a unitized, strapped 
27-pail package developed by Bennett In- 
dustries, Peotone, Ill., to ship empty pails 
to their customers. Its use means a po- 
tential 90 per cent saving each time the 
pails are handled, This, in turn, represents 
a cost saving of up to $80 for each han- 
dling, according to Bennett. 

Units are reusable. After the pails are 
filled, the “Handy-Pak” unit can be re- 
strapped and reshipped. 

The pail package has top and bottom 
caps of corrugated board with three layers 
of pails stacked in between. Steel strap en- 
circles the entire assembly. Each com- 
pleted unit is 36 in. wide, 36 in. long, and 
39 in. high. Weight depends upon the gage 
of the pails. A 28-gage, 5-gal pail package 
weighs approximately 89 lb. A 24-gage 
pack with the same number of pails weighs 
144 Ib. 

No special equipment is required to 
handle a 27-pail package. It can be hand- 
carried by two men from freight car to 
storage area or to any point on a produc- 
tion line. Or, it may be transported by 
hand or power trucks. 

Packaged pails arrive in better condi- 
tion at the purchaser’s unloading dock. 
Scuffing and transit damage are cut to a 
minimum, Bennett reports that, with regu- 
lar pail shipments, they have experienced, 
on an average, damage to 17 pails per car- 
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load. But out of 40 test-packaged loads, 
no claims have been filed. 

Also, more 5-gal pails can be moved in 
a 40-ft box car in packaged units than 
when loaded loose or on regular pallets. 
With the “Handy-Pak” unit, 3,240 pails 
can be shipped in a 40-ft car, compared 
with 3,222 loaded loose or 3,132 on regu- 
lar pallets. A 50-ft car will hold 3,969 
pails in packaged units, 4,068 loose, or 
3,888 in regular pallet loads. Unit pack- 
ages are designed to fit solidly in a car 9- 
ft, 2 in. wide. Lengthwise, the car is 
loaded solid up to and through doorways. 

In a warehouse, the packaged unit per- 
mits pails to be stacked 15 high instead of 
the usual nine or 10 high. This, according 
to Bennett’s estimates, increases capacity 
of storage areas by as much as 40 per 
cent. 


Keeps Tractors Steady 


A simple switch from straight-shank to 
spiral nails for blocking tractors and hay 
balers on flat cars, has solved a trouble- 
some and costly shipping problem for the 
Tractor and Implement Division of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

With conventional straight-shank nails, 
wood blocking tended to break away from 
flat car floors in transit according to T. C. 
Lewis, Ford materials handling engineer. 
This sometimes meant damage to imple- 
ments and invariably caused delays in de- 
livery while new blocking was placed. 
Spiral nails, which turn like a screw when 
driven, have practically eliminated the 
problem, 





In shipping tractors from Highland 
Park, Mich., Ford now uses “Ardox” 50- 
penny and 60-penny spiral nails, driven 
with an air hammer through 4-in. wedges 
into a flat car floor. An average of five 
nails is used in each wedge. 

To expedite loading and _ blocking, 
wedges are nailed to the car before trac- 
tors are loaded. When tractors are driven 
into position on the car, the wheels drop 
into the blocking of their own accord and 
become firmly anchored by their own 
weight. Tractors are then lashed with 
cables to tie-in channels on each side of 
the car to minimize sidesway. 

Ardox nails are produced in the United 
States by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
under a licensing agreement with the Steel 
Company of Canada. They are rated as 
having 50 to 200 per cent greater holding 
power than conventional straight-shank 
nails, depending upon type of wood used. 
Also, the manufacturer claims, they drive 
faster, reduce possibility of wood splitting 
during driving and while in transit, and 
cost less because the spiral design gives 
more nails per pound. 


A PNEUMATIC HAMMER is used to 
drive spiral nails into wood blocking for 
safe shipment of tractors and hay balers 
from plants of Ford Motor Company. The 
spiral nails are said to have greater hold- 
ing power than straight-shank nails, and 
to prevent loosening of wheel wedges 
from flat car floors while in transit. 
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Clear the way 
to lower maintenance 
costs! 





MANNIX PLOW “sweeps” old ballast out to track shoulders. 
Special models for double track work to one shoulder only. 


ANNIX 
SLED AND PLOW 


Reballasting job to be done? Hitch a work 
train to a Mannix Undertrack Plow - world’s 
fastest and simplest method of removing 
old ballast. The Plow does the job in a single 
pass regardless of the consistency of 
material to be plowed out. After distribution 
of new ballast, follow up with the Mannix 
Undertrack Sled, designed to give a 4-inch 






















raise each pass! Used independently - MANNIX SLED passes under track in the 
together these fast-paced Mannix units are same way as the plow ... raises track on 
cutting time and costs on leading roads. new or existing ballast. 


Inquire about Mannix service and special 
i rental plan. A representative 
will call if you wish. 


Ask about free 16 mm. film showing. “Ss 


4020 MINNETONKA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. aa NM IX 


PHONE WAlnut 7-9411 INTERNATIONAL 
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N&W freight traffic Sales and Service 
representatives are located in 40 key cities of 
the U. S., as near to you as your telephone. 
Their competent advice and assistance are 
available at any time . . . without obligation. 
They will welcome the opportunity to serve you. 





savvy... 


Reading nature’s signposts — the sun and stars, the wind, 
the rise of a ridge — an experienced Alaskan sourdough 
guides himself to his destination. 

Norfolk and Western Precision Transportation does the 
same for your freight. It puts it where you want it, when 
you want it, the way you want it — consistently and 
dependably! 

This superior service is the net result of many essentials 
— including tested and proved operating methods, fast 
trains with convenient schedules, strategically located 
interchange points, smooth heavy-duty roadbed, modern 
motive power and custom-built rolling stock, time-saving 
yard procedures and car-spotting service that provides 
accurate, current information on the movement and location 
of freight. 

These factors combined with the know-how, or “sour- 
dough savvy,”’ of N&W workers all along the line provide 
efficient rail transportation service any shipper can buy 
with confidence. 


otf oth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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“THE LARGEST single immediate problem is one of constant- 
ly rising expenses in the face of declining revenues,” said 





Signaling: Today's Best Bargain 





G. B. Aydelott, president, D&RGW (standing). At his right are 
B. W. Molis, chairman, Signal Section; R.H.C. Balliet, secretary. 


With most signal installations paying for themselves in 5 years or less, 
an average railroad’s ratio of signal expenditures to total revenues is only 
0.85. Outlook is for more signaling for greater operating efficiency. 


The subject of crewless rapid transit 
trains is now being explored, said George 
W. Baughman, vice president, Union 
Switch & Signal, before some 800 signal 
engineers and supply men at Chicago’s 
Morrison Hotel. Addressing the Signal 
Section convention, Mr. Baughman ex- 
plained that rapid transit trains could be 
crewless by having “an employee on each 
station platform who would have manual 
controls so he could over-ride the auto- 
matic operation if and when that appeared 
desirable. It is obvious that this over-rid- 
ing control would be provided in the di- 
rection of safety only.” 

Trends in railway signaling are toward 
greater flexibility, ruggedness, efficiency 
and safety, he said. Remote controls and 
cab signaling can provide remotely con- 
trolled trains. Train identification and 
automatic dispatching in combination with 
the foregoing provide the fully automatic 
train. 

“The trend toward reducing the number 
of men in head end crews of trains, as is 
under way in Canada, might be acceler- 
ated with considerable savings to the rail- 
roads by the adoption of cab signaling 
and automatic speed control as a means 
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of providing additional safety over that 
now available in non-train control opera- 
tion.” 

In discussing rapid transit signaling, 
Mr. Baughman cited three trends: (1) 
Automatic identification of trains and the 
use of this identification to announce the 
oncoming train or, in other instances, to 
aline the desired route automatically. (2) 
The automatic dispatcher or a program- 
ming machine for use at main stations to 
display the starting signal for each train 
in accord with a pre-determined schedule. 
This arrangement has a flexibility that 
permits an adjustment of the time between 
trains in the event of a train being de- 
layed. (3) Consolidation of interlockings 
and the utilizing of other basic principles 
of centralized traffic control. 

Trends in centralized traffic control are 
for larger concentration of controls into 
smaller machines. The controls are ar- 
ranged in groups of pushbuttons, with the 
indications on a track panel removed from 
the control console. These new machines, 
already in service on a few railroads, per- 
mit the operator to control larger sections 
of railroad, and do it more effectively and 
efficiently. Carrier, an integral part of 


CTC, today, permits the new machines to 
control larger territories. With carrier, the 
trend will be toward a lesser number of 
wires on the pole lines. 

“The signal departments have an im- 
portant role in developing operating econ- 
omies in maintenance and expansion of 
signal systems,” commented R. G. May. 
The operations and maintenance vice 
president of the AAR said that everything 
done to improve railway signaling con- 
tributes to the overall efficiency of rail 
transportation and to the safety and de- 
pendability of train movements. 

“The signal engineer of today is no 
longer solely concerned with the operation 
of the signal system. He is required to 
apply his knowledge and ability to the 
attainment of efficient and economic trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. To 
deliver maximum service it is important 
that he have properly trained personnel 
who know their jobs or work and the 
problems to be performed. 

“Many of the railroads are operating 
with reduced forces. The need for effi- 
ciency in the utilization of the employed 
signal force is apparent. In this we have 
a good-sized job in developing technical 
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personnel to insure satisfactory perform- 
ance. It has become an obligation on the 
part of the railroads to educate and train 
their personnel in the various spheres in 
which they are expected to perform,” 
Mr. May stated. 

In the chairman’s address to the con- 
vention, B. W. Molis, superintendent sig- 
nals and communications, D&RGW, 
‘stressed the fact that in signaling railroads 
get so much for so little. He said that for 
an average railroad the expenditures for 
signaling compared with total revenues is 
only 0.85 per cent. By comparison, the 
expenditures for maintenance of way and 
structures is 11.07 per cent of total reve- 
nue and the ratio of total taxes to total 
revenue is generally 18.2 per cent. 

In reviewing some of the provisions of 
the Signal Inspection Act, G. W. Spangler, 
chief of signals and train control branch, 
ICC, said that it is not necessary for a 
railroad to obtain ICC approval to install 
a signal system or devices in territory 
where no such system or devices are now 
in service. The theory has been that the 
installation of any modern safety device 
where none existed was a step in the right 
direction, and in any case the new installa- 
tion would have to meet the requirements 
of the ICC. 


Failure Carries Penalties 


Mr. Spangler reminded the assembled 
signal engineers, that failure to comply 
with the Signal Inspection Act carries 
penalties: “Any carrier which violates any 
of the provisions of the Act or which fails 
to comply with any of the orders, rules, 
regulations, standards or instructions, made 
prescribed, or approved thereunder is lia- 
ble to a penalty of $100 for each such 
violation and $100 for each and every day 
such violation, refusal or neglect con- 
tinues.” 

When an inspector from the signal and 


train control branch of the ICC finds a 
defect or violation on a railroad, the road 
is notified by a form and report of the 
defect. Generally the road is given time 
to correct the defect, but if the condition 
is not corrected, legal steps may be in- 
stituted against the railroad. 

To help educate signal department em- 
ployees, the special committee on educa- 
tion and training has now completed eight 
lessons in the visual aid series. Under 
chairman E. B. Platt, IC, the committee 
has prepared slides with accompanying 
text so that photographs, diagrams and 
charts can be projected upon a screen for 
class room instructions. The text is read 
by the instructor, who, on many roads 
is a signal supervisor. At present, 31 rail- 
roads have purchased these visual aid 
series and are using them to train helpers, 
assistants and signal maintainers. 

“We’ve got to have more progress 
toward providing revenue service with less 
payroll and to account for our operations 
with less payroll,” said G. B. Aydelott, 
president, D&RGW, at the Signal con- 
vention. “We’ve got to achieve other 
cost savings not involving payroll reduc- 
tion alone.” 

“The railroad manager needs automatic 
train operation with a system that will 
be relatively inexpensive and maintenance- 
proof, so that the reduction in ton-mile- 
producing employees will not be offset by 
more signal labor and material. 

“Railway management needs a system 
for instantaneous transmission of intelli- 
gence from source to final use to eliminate 
continual processing of paper-bound in- 
formation by employees. Along with this 
we will need a new kind of storage system 
which will contain certain records without 
the use of paper files, space-stealing punch- 
cards, or man-hour-using microfilms. 

“We need enlightened supervision on 
the part of our officers, and a management 
which will encourage enlightenment. Our 


“The railroad manager needs automatic train operation 
with a system that will be relatively inexpensive and main- 
tenance-prcof, so that the reduction in ton-mile-producing 
employees will not be offset by more signal labor and 


material. ... 


“Our departmental heritage in the railroad industry has 
caused far too much jealousy, far too much pride in ac- 
complishment. Too often our men are indoctrinated with 
the theory that the noblest effort they can perform is that 
of insisting on maintenance to certain standards of their 
own departmental loves."—G. B. Aydelott, president, 


D&RGW. 






men should be taught that the movement 
of business expeditiously is of paramount 
importance. I’m not advocating departure 
from safe operations, but believe that 
safety can be overdone so it interferes 
unnecessarily with the movement of busi- 
ness. 

“Some of this interference is con- 
trived and some is built-in, and I would 
ask that it be taken out by using common 
sense and good judgment. 

“Our departmental heritage in the rail- 
road industry has caused far too much 
jealousy, far too much pride in accom- 
plishment. Too often our men are indoc- 
trinated with the theory that the noblest 
effort they can perform is that of insisting 
on maintenance to certain standards of 
their own departmental loves. 


Keep Cars Moving 


“It is still not uncommon to have loads 
delayed by an over-zealous carman who 
sincerely believes that his job is to repair 
cars, hence he finds cars to repair. The 
fact should be that he is employed to keep 
cars moving just as much as possible, not 
delaying them. 

“The same tendencies are true in all 
other operating departments, with men 
and supervisors sincere in their efforts at 
performing departmental duties with a 
zealousness that is almost holy. The per- 
formance of departmental duties interferes 
too often with the prime purpose for the 
existence of the properties, and I would 
have you encourage a change in attitude 
so that the end purpose is not defeated.” 

The rate of fatalities at highway-rail- 
road grade crossings was 4.4 per day in 
1948. In 1957 the figure had dropped to 
3.7 per day. This was in the face of an 
increase in the number of motor vehicles 
from 50 million in 1948 to 67 million in 
1957 with same number of grade cross- 
ings, namely 226,000. This report by Com- 
mittee 8, Highway Grade Crossing Pro- 
tection, was one of several of a technical 
nature presented by 12 committees to the 
Signal Section convention. Committee 1, 
Economics of Railway Signaling, reported 
that in one yard installation, controlled 
snow blowers at switches provided a 15 
per cent return annually over 4 per cent 
interest. 

H. C. Kendall, director of research, 
General Railway Signal Company, pre- 
sented an illustrated technical paper de- 
scribing the new Class-Matic operation 
as applied to the New York Central’s 
Elkhart, Ind., yard. Mr. Kendall de- 
scribed the functions and operations of 
the automatic retarder controls employed 
in the yard. 

A technical paper discussing the facts 
about signal lamps, their life and per- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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One of a series of advertisements featuring those 
dn our organization whose pleasant duty it is to 
present our service to shippers. 
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Our San Francisco Office 
954-970 Monadnock Bldg. 





OUR SAN FRANCISCO AGENCY covers over 400,000 square miles 
in Northern California and Nevada. 


Principal commodities handled from this area include redwood, fir 
and pine lumber; fruits, vegetables and other food products; wines 
and beverages; coconut, cottonseed and vegetable oils; pulpwood 
and paper products; glass and glassware; aluminum, gypsum, 
tinplate, steel. 


Heading our San Francisco staff is John R. Scott, district traffic 
manager, who also supervises our Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and 
Vancouver offices. 


It is as difficult to describe this Western Wonderland briefly as it 
is to express amply our appreciation to our many friends there for 
the transportation business accorded us. But we do add our sincere 
“Thank You!” to that of John Scott and his staff! 


J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President—Traffic 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


JOHN R. SCOTT chose railroading early. 
He began on the Santa Fe... joined KCS 
Lines in 1929 as soliciting freight agent, 
Dallas, Tex. Appointed general agent, 
Seattle, Wash., 1939, has been district traf- 
fic manager, San Francisco, since 1955, 
with supervision also over our Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland and Vancouver offices. 
Veteran World Wars I and II, the latter 
as lieutenant colonel. 


ROBERT W. CHURCH, JR. joined our 
Portland, Ore., office as steno-clerk in 1953. 
He was promoted to city freight agent, 
Los Angeles, a year later. Has been trav- 
eling freight agent, San Francisco, since 
1954. A.A. degree Georgia Military College; 
B.S. University of Oregon, after attending 
S.E. Missouri State Teachers College. 
Other college courses in transportation, 
rates, law. Staff sergeant, 2 years China- 
Burma-India. 





J. THOMAS EAGAN has been the man of 
all work (steno-clerk) in our San Francisco 
office since 1951. Earlier service with the 
Wabash and S.P. lines. After high school 
and business college, studied traffic at 
La Salle Extension University. 
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GRS Class-Matic gives you complete Complete Class-Matic includes: 
automation for classification yards. 


Once a car is uncoupled at the crest of @ Automatic switching 


the hump, all factors affecting its be- 
havior are measured and become part 
of a comprehensive mathematical for- 


@ Radar-computer automatic retarder control 
@ Automatic weight detection 


@ Automatic computation of rollability 


mula. The electronic brain—an analog 
computer—instantly calculates the an- 
swer and adjusts the retarders accord- 
ingly. Each car is released at the correct 
speed to provide safe coupling, regard- 
less of the distance it must travel. 


@ Automatic route compensation 

@ Automatic distance-to-go compensation 
@ Automatic track fullness indication 

@ Robot car accelerator 

@ Multi-channel electronic cab signals 

@ All-weather electric car retarders 


@ High-speed electric switch machines 
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NEW GONDOLAS to handle North Dakota’s 
lignite, now moving an ever greater volume. These 
are 70-ton, hopper type. 


NEW FLAT CARS with bulkheads—suitable for 
lumber, wallboard and plasterboard. 20 new cars 
of this type in 1958. 


NEW PLUG-DOOR BOX CARS have a king- 
size opening that makes mechanical loading a 
breeze. 250 40-ft. cars are new in 1958. 


NEW MILL-TYPE GONDOLAS of 70-ton ca- 
pacity. These superb new cars will carry fabricated 
steel, vehicles, poles and other commodities. 





NEW AIRSLIDE HOPPER CARS simplify load- 
ing, shipping and unloading of flour, sugar and other 
dry food products. 


NEW BOX CARS with double doors to permit 
easy loading of products of great lineal dimension. 
250 of these in 1958. 


NEW LOOK in Freight Cars 
on Great Northern 


More and more special duty cars perform specialized 


shipping chores for our customers. 





NEW COVERED HOPPER CARS in two sizes: 


1,850 cubic foot capacity for cement; 2,900 cubic 


foot capacity for soybeans, barley, malt. 





For further information on specialized rail freight serv- 
ice, write or call W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traf- 
fic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








NEW LOOK FROM 
PASSENGER CARS 
ON GREAT NORTHERN’S 


incomparable 
EMPIRE BUILDER 





Kea é, Wad nee 
RET OSES OM NSS DLS 


See the Mississippi Palisades, the northern Rockies, the 
spectacular Cascades from Great Dome seats aboard this 
superb streamlined train. Daily between Chicago and 
Seattle-Portland via St. Paul, Minneapolis and Spokane. 
For information: P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Here’s how a 765-mile combination of 
three railroads reorganized, upgraded and 
revitalized their traffic sales force, by 
methods that have much to offer to rail- 
roads and industry alike 


“We need super-salesmen because most 
of our business is overhead traffic.” 

That’s how John B. Creen explained 
to a Railway Age editor the motives be- 
hind the new, expanded sales program of 
the three railroads of which he is traffic 
vice president—the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf and its associated Midland Valley 
and Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka. 

The most important job of any railroad 
traffic representative, Mr. Creen feels, is 
to sell rail service to shippers. 

“We have an excellent, coordinated 
through fast freight operation between 
Kansas City and Houston via connections 
with the Missouri Paciiic and the Texas 
& Pacific. We also have connections, and 
good service, with the Kansas City South- 
ern at Baxter Springs, Kan.; with the 
Frisco at Fairland, Okla.; the Southern 
Pacific at Denison, Tex.; the Rock Island 
and the Santa Fe at various junctions, 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Nela- 
gony, Okla. 

“First question we asked ourselves in 
studying our sales program was: What does 
the shipper expect from a railroad traffic 
salesman? And, second: Is our traffic sales 
force doing this selling job?” 

To find an answer to the first question, 
Mr. Creen polled 100 industrial traffic 
managers and received 75 replies. One 
shipper answered: “Traffic sales aren’t 
based on the number of lunches and 
drinks the salesman can buy for a traffic 
manager.” Another said: “The traffic 
salesman must know the person he is to 
contact.” Still another replied: “Too many 
salesmen have a hearty handshake and a 
laugh, and nothing else.” 

One traffic manager objected to incom- 
plete or inaccurate information furnished 
by some traffic solicitors. “I don’t care,” 
he said, “for representatives to play along 
and call when they have nothing to sell or 
say. A solicitor should know his railroad 
and know what it has to offer in the way 
of service.” Still another outspoken ship- 
per criticized the traffic salesman who 
takes up his time talking about golf and 
fishing instead of something constructive. 
“Stick to the subject and be brief,” was 
his advice. 

These and other replies were classified 
and summarized, and after staff discus- 
sions plans for the KO&G-MV-OCAA’s 
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These Three Railroads Operate as One Unit 


The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, the 
Midland Valley, and the Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka are owned by the Muskogee 
Company, of Philadelphia. Although 
each railroad maintains separate corpo- 
rate indentity, the three companies are 
operated as one unit. 

Most important of the three, the 327- 
mile KO&G, runs north and south from 


Baxter Springs, Kan., across the state 
of Oklahoma, to Denison, Tex. Largest 
of the three is the 334-mile Midland 
Valley, which operates southeast from 
Wichita, Kan., through Tulsa, Okla., 
and Muskogee, to Fort Smith and 
Greenwood, Ark. The Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka operates 104 miles of track 
from Oklahoma City to Tupelo, Okla. 





TRAIN NO. 170, with 125 loads behind four diesel units, passes the KO&G-MV- 
OCAA general offices at Muskogee, Okla. The train makes the 880-mile run from 
Houston to Kansas City in fast time. The Missouri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific and 


the KO&G pool motive power between Kansas City and Fort Worth. 
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expanded sales program were developed. 
The program includes education in the 


fundamentals of selling transportation, 
basic information on KO&G-MV-OCAA 
service, and an evaluation of each indi- 
vidual member of the railroads’ traffic sales 
force. 

As the KO&G-MV-OCAA are small 
properties, Mr. Creen pointed out, outside 
help was obtained in preparing the train- 
ing program. A St. Louis management 
consulting firm was retained to write a 
sales manual, and evaluate each salesman. 

The manual is being prepared one 
chapter at a time. As each chapter is com- 
pleted, it is sent out to the road’s traffic 
salesmen. “Periodically,” Mr. Creen ex- 
plained, “we ask our salesmen questions 
pertaining to the information in the 
manual. These questions are designed to 
bring out the salesman’s experiences in 
applying the principles discussed in the 
manual to his everyday calls on shippers.” 

The manual will have nine chapters, dis- 
tributed over a period of nine months. 
First chapter covers such subjects as: Abil- 
ity to sell yourself; basic qualities for 
successful freight traffic selling; personal 
appearance; and speech and mannerisms. 
Later chapters explain the KO&G-MV- 
OCAA’s major freight connections. De- 
tailed schedules of the through Kansas 
City-Houston trains are included. 

Introduction to Chapter I included a 
message from Robert H. Lomax, president 
of the three “Muskogee Roads”: “I have 
felt for some time that one of our greatest 
needs was a top-notch sales training pro- 
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gram. I am convinced we now have such 
a program. Under today’s conditions, our 
salesmen must be more alert, more active 
and more intelligent than our competitors, 
if our railroads are to grow and prosper.” 

Also included was an explanation of the 
program’s purpose as outlined by Mr. 
Creen: 

“We will endeavor to prepare you to sell 
transportation better to the shipping pub- 
lic. It is our aim to teach you the basic 
fundamentals of selling. No matter how 
successful you have been in the past, I 
am convinced that if you will study this 
material as it is sent to you, you will learn 
much and improve yourself and therefore 
become more valuable to the company 
and yourself. 

“Many of you have been selling trans- 
portation for years and will say that you 
have been successful without any sales 
training. I agree that this is partly true. 
I also know how much more successful 
you could have been and the increased 
value you could be today to our railroads 
and shippers had you been trained in the 
sort of sales training program that fol- 
lows.” 

When Chapter I was distributed, Mr. 
Creen and H. B. Hayes, assistant auditor 
—methods and procedures, held a series 
of sales meetings, to explain the program. 
Each meeting was followed by a round- 
table discussion, at which salesmen were 
encouraged to express themselves freely 
about the material in the course, its pur- 
pose and its presentation. A tape recorder 
was used during these sessions. 








JOHN B. CREEN (center) goes over a 
progress report on the KO&G’s Traffic De- 
partment reorganization program with 
Robert H. Lomax (left), president of the 
three Muskogee Roads, and R. W. Harper, 
general auditor. Five new off-line traffic 
offices have been opened this year as part 
of the program. 


MR. CREEN (left) and H. B. Hayes, as- 
sistant auditor—methods and procedures, 
review the first series of traffic training 
lectures, introducing the roads’ new traffic 
training manual. 


Currently, an analysis of these com- 
ments is being prepared. KO&G-MV- 
OCAA management is particularly inter- 
ested in finding which parts of the course 
have been most helpful to the salesmen. 
So far, as a result of studying these record- 
ings, several suggestions and changes have 
been incorporated in the manual. Mr. 
Creen reports, however, that: “Sales repre- 
sentatives are enthusiastic about the train- 
ing program and have reported it as being 
very helpful to them.” 

To assist in evaluating individual mem- 
bers of the sales staff, KO&G-MV-OCAA 
again turned to the management consult- 
ing firm. All of the railroads’ traffic sales- 
men have been interviewed. 

Their abilities and capabilities, plus fu- 
ture promotion possibilities, have been an- 
alyzed to be certain that all traffic repre- 
sentatives are fitted for sales jobs. Indi- 
viduals found not to be fitted for such 
jobs are shifted to other railroad depart- 
ments. 

Today, under the leadership of Mr. Lo- 
max and Mr. Creen, the KO&G-MV- 
OCAA are building a stronger traffic or- 
ganization. Tied in with it, new off-line 
agencies have been opened this year at 
Des Moines, Iowa; Philadelphia; Cleve- 
land; San Francisco, and Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Creen, himself, is a new member 
of the KO&G-MV-OCAA family. He 
came to the three roads in November 
1957, from the Litchfield & Madison, with 
the job of reorganizing and revitalizing 
the traffic department. Before joining the 
L&M, he was an industrial traffic manager. 
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How to capture three great markets 


for perishable foodstuffs! 


Boston 
maehute(aites 


JeeVarceae! 


‘% ~ @ EPI-FLEX Chemical Resistant Coatings pro- 

L, vide a protective finish on covered hopper 
Pp and tank cars that really ‘‘stand the gaff” 
when subjected to materials that easily 


saponify or eat through ordinary coatings. 
CHEMICAL mESIOIAnt This fact has been proven through actual 
service tests on equipment of a number of 
COATING # railroads. 
5 Has all the properties of a syn- 


thetic enamel plus effective chem- 
ical resistance. May be applied 
over an old surface without 


TESTED & q re 4 © 6 \nt= ko he lifting and under 
APPROVED ss iS i = | il extreme weather 
F | : a | bho di , conditions. Furnished 

-| bee a | i} in Black, Red, Gray 


Y Resistant to cement 
and soda ash f or your own special 
VY Resistant to alkali tea 
y Resistant to extreme 
atmospheric conditions 
Y Resistant to abrasion pre 
Y Outstanding adhesion, no primer cyt ho aa — 
— Low Cost, 


Y High solids provide two coat 


metal protection Positive Protection 


= all the facts on this low cost 
ROTECTION. Write Today. 
FOR 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO., Inc. COVERED HOPPER CARS 


Buffalo 14, New York 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE 
AT LOWER COST 













There is good reason why ACf Production Design Cars are your best buy 
in freight equipment. Each design has been developed by thorough testing 
in every detail at our laboratories and on experimental track tests. More 
important, their operating record in thousands of miles of actual service 
proves the claim of better performance. Reduction in maintenance costs 
alone has often justified the cost of new cars. Any QCf Sales Office 
will be glad to give you complete information regarding superior design m4 
details, specifications, prices and delivery. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
DIVISION OF ACF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK - F PRODUCTION DESIGN CARS 
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SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON, D.C. 













CH-41 Covered Hopper Car 





















STRONGER AND LONGER LASTING-extra 
strength and support in members subject to stress and 
extra thickness in all interior sheets. 


EASIER, FASTER UNLOADING-— one-piece end and 
cross-ridge floor sheets, all-welded seams inside. 


& CLEANER LADING, EASIER OPERATION 
—weather-tight, fast-operating hatches, smooth roof design 


eliminates road dust accumulation. QCf Production Design CH-29 Covered Hopper Car 


 ) FASTER DELIVERY AND LOWER INITIAL COST 
due to continuous production. 


B-50-8 BOX CAR 

B-50-15 BOX CAR 

B-40-8 BOX CAR 

19,000 GALLON TANK CAR 
ECONOMY BAGGAGE CAR 







OTHER UCf PROD TION DESIGN CARS 
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The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G3 ALUMI 
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New “one-man 


ALUMINUM 
CROSSMEMBERS 


_Weign 30%6less... save loading time, work 


Strong, lightweight, rustfree, crossmembers 


made with Reynolds Aluminum cut costs 
for shippers and for railroads by cutting 
deadweight, loading time and maintenance, 
and by protecting freight. These rugged 
crossmembers weigh just 47 pounds, com- 
pared with 68 pounds for standard wood 
and steel types. 

This means, of course, less deadweight 
in the car. But it also means less loading 
labor: one man can handle an aluminum 
bar easily; two men are usually needed for 
the ordinary crossmember. Loading is 
faster, too. 

Aluminum crossmembers are clean. They 
won’t rust —ever, won’t stain freight, won’t 
splinter, never need painting. 

And with all their maintenance-cutting 
and weight-saving features, these new 


aluminum crossmembers are tough, as 
strong as any standard beam now in use. 
They’ll take the heaviest loads, and the 
roughest handling. 

All things considered, the new aluminum 
crossmembers made with Reynolds 
Aluminum can easily pay for themselves 
—more than once—in the savings they 
provide in labor, loading time, dead- 
weight, and maintenance. 

Get detailed information on the new 
aluminum crossmembers, and on the ad- 
vantages of aluminum for other railroad 
uses: refrigerator car doors, floors and floor 
racks, baggage car and box car doors, car 
roofs, crossbuck and operating signs and 
signal cable. Call your local Reynolds 
office or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
Box 2346-TM, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 3 


Watch Reynolds new TV shows—‘‘ WALT DISNEY PRESENTS'’—and “ALL-STAR GOLF”’—every week on ABC-TV. 
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Damage Reducer 









‘Cushioned’ Tin Plate Rides Damage Free 





Special load-restraining 
device was developed by 


EJ&E and Brandon Equip- 
ment Company. 














































Four test cars—two boxes and two flats 
—loaded with tin plate made 30 trips 
from Gary to Chicago this past summer 
without lading damage. A special chain- 
cushioning load-restraining device de- 
veloped by the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
and the Brandon Equipment Company is 
responsible for this remarkable record in 
handling an easily-damaged commodity. 

The device can be used in box cars to f 
protect packages of flat tin plate, or ap- 
plied to flat cars for handling coils of 
plate. 

According to Brandon, there are two 
major causes of damage to tin plate 
shipments: (1) Space between load and re- 
straining member permits the load to 
strike the restraining member with dam- 
SPECIAL CUSHIONING DEVICE is applied to Elgin, Joliet & Eastern flat car for aging force under heavy impacts; or (2) 
handling coiled tin plate. Four rolls are placed under each hood at each end of the car. rubbing between packages or coils causes 
the protective waterproof wrapping to be 
torn and the exposed tin plate to be dam- 
aged by corrosion. In either case, the 
value of the plate makes claims run high. 

One of the keys to the success of the 
new special loading device is a cushion- 
ing element called a cushion chain shock i 
absorber, developed and patented by Bran- 
don. Turnbuckles incorporated in the 
cushion restraining device allow restrain- 
ing beams to be pulled firmly against the 
load. A force of 50 lb on the turnbuckle 
handle creates a force of 500 Ib against 
the restraining beams. This, at the same 
time, applies an initial tension to the shock 
absorber elements. Thus, the load rides 
between the cushion restraining beams as 
a unit and the causes for damage are 
eliminated. 

In addition to preventing in-transit 
damage, the cushioning device benefits the 
shipper by reducing cost of loading, block- 
ing and bracing. Steel strapping, timber 
blocking and bracing retarder plates, and 
labor involved in installing this dunnage, 
are eliminated. The device also helps the 
railroads, indirectly, by eliminating dam- 
age to car floors and walls from nails 
formerly used to install wooden bracing 
and dunnage necessary for a normal tin 
plate load. 









































LOAD-RESTRAINING DEVICE is applied to box car for handling flat sheets of pack- 
aged tin plate. A ratchet handle tightens the device to hold the load to prevent in- 
transit damage. 
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© Flexi-Van Service now available 
Service starting soon 


Flexi-Van now serves 14 areas— 
expands to 8 more soon! 


Rail-highway Service puts 
your plant and your cus- 
tomers on the main line 
of the New York Central 


New York Central’s Flexi-Van 
Service gives you the advantages of 
door-to-door pick-up and delivery, 
plus the speed and all-weather de- 
pendability of rail transportation. 


Here’s how it works: A Flexi-Van 
picks up your shipment at your 
loading platform .. . 


it’s driven to 








Anew concept in transportation, Flexi-Van 
Service gives you truck flexibility plus rail 
speed and reliability. Truly “packaged” 
door-to-door transportation saves you 
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Ack for Ftexs-Van Service 


the railroad where the Van is shifted 
in only 4 minutes onto a specially 
designed flat car. Then your ship- 
ment rolls on one of Central’s fast 
freights to the destination terminal 
—where it moves over the highway 
again to consignee’s unloading plat- 
form. (24-hour advance notice of 
arrival time is given.) 


Because the Van goes on the train 
minus wheels, it rides low. And with 
a low center of gravity, your Flexi- 
Van shipment rides easy, on rubber 
cushioning and roller bearings, reduc- 
ing damage potential to a minimum. 


From pick-up to delivery, the 
whole shipment takes place under 
the Central’s undivided responsibil- 


ity. You deal with one office only, re- 
ceive only one bill! 


Each Flexi-Van has a capacity of 
2,200 cu. ft., yet minimum weights 
are low. Flexi-Van Service and rates 
may be “shipper tailored”? to your 
product and to meet market situa- 
tions. Rates are equal to or lower 
than other shipping methods. 

Flexi-Van Service is easily adapted 
to special shipping requirements. All 
kinds of products already “‘go’’ Flexi- 
Van! Shippers use it to move egg 
yolks, magazines, TV sets and bulk 
sand, to name a few. Even an entire 
plant is being moved from one loca- 
tion to another (both off track) in 
280 Flexi-Van loads. 





SA 








‘ ff a " yt 
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New York Central Railroad 





.. your freight highballs to receiver 


warehouse and cartage costs. 

For complete information on Flexi-Van 
Service—a New York Central exclusive— 
write or phone the Central office nearest you. 













UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





The “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” and 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” Domeliners 
are the only trains between Chicago 







and the Pacific Coast featuring a 






Dome Dining Car. 











The “CITY OF DENVER” Domeliner 
provides overnight service between 






Chicago-Denver. 














W. don’t always know when a obtainable, freshly prepared and reason- 
passenger on a U. P. train is a shipper. ably priced. 
But we do know that he will be pleased We know that he will be pleased with the 
with our service, designed for the comfort courteous attention of the train personnel. 
and enjoyment of all passengers. hee 


We believe that good passenger service 
reflects good freight service; that when a 
shipper—as a traveler—is favorably im- 
pressed, he will naturally and rightfully 

We know that he will heartily approve assume that his freight shipments will be 
of our dining car meals; the very best food given the same thoughtful care. 


We know that our Pullman equipment 
—newest and finest on the rails—will 
merit his approval. 





For service at its best... 
through the West... 


S JNION 
PACIFIC 

















The “UNION PACIFIC WEST” 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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cannes 


Will ‘Incentive’ 
Rates Work? 


{Continued from page 23) 


commodity even more informative and 
valuable. 

The Eastern research staff also has un- 
dertaken several special projects. It is, for 
example, studying intensively the proba- 
ble effect on Eastern railroad traffic of the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
deep-draft vessels. The number of such 
special assignments will probably increase 
as time goes on. 

The Research Committee—Transcon- 
tinental Railroads, at Chicago, is au- 
thorized to study transportation rates, 
service, and equipment, and make to the 
Executive Committee of the Western Traf- 
fic Association recommendations designed 
to improve the competitive position of 
transcontinental railroads. 

Early last February the committee be- 
gan a series of studies designed to fa- 
miliarize its members with general eco- 
nomic and traffic conditions affecting 
transcontinental railroads. These studies 
have resulted in the following general re- 
ports: 

(1) A general economic survey of the 
United States, in terms of origin and ter- 
mination of transcontinental traffic. 

(2) A general study of transcontinental 
rail traffic for years 1947 to 1956, from 
the ICC 1 per cent waybill sample. 

(3) A survey of motor common carrier 
development in transcontinental territory 
during postwar years. 


(4) A pilot motor carrier cost study 
based on ICC cost studies (in process). 

(5) A study of the most important 
transcontinental railroad traffic as deter- 
mined by cars, ton-miles, and revenue 
contribution based on the 1 per cent way- 
bill sample (in process). 

In February the parent organization ap- 
proved the first functional studies for com- 
mittee action. The committee was asked to 
investigate and report on transcontinental 
movement of those commodities which a 
preliminary investigation would disclose 
were apparently declining in importance 
as a source of revenue to transcontinental 
railroads. In addition to reporting the facts 
on these commodities, the committee was 
requested to make recommendations de- 
signed to correct any adverse conditions 
found in the studies. As a result of this 
directive, the committee began investigat- 
ing general economic, marketing, and 
transportation conditions of several com- 
modities important in _ transcontinental 
movements. 

The first report is scheduled for delivery 
to the executive committee in October. 
The others will follow shortly thereafter. 

The committee uses a variety of tech- 
niques in its research activities. The nu- 
merous publications and studies of the 
Department of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, and 
ICC are reviewed, and, where warranted, 
are subjected to intense analysis. Trade as- 
sociation and consumer data publications 
are analyzed. Members of the committee 
visit shippers to discuss transportation 
conditions and to tour plants; and a two- 
page “Distribution Survey” questionnaire 
is secured from all shippers willing to co- 
operate. 

Two additional types of activity have 









developed for the committee incidental to 
its assigned research functions. First, the 
committee functions as a consulting and 
advising staff to the numerous railroad re- 
search committees in the process of or- 
ganizing. Second, the committee receives 
specific comments from shippers from time 
to time. When this occurs, the committee 
gathers all pertinent information and for- 
wards a summary of the comment to the 
interested railroad traffic vice president. 


Individual Commodity Studies 


The St. Louis Research Committee also 
was organized by the Western Traffic As- 
sociation to study traffic problems in 
Southwestern and Western Trunk Line 
Territories. Its plan of research calls for 
individual commodity studies. In coopera- 
tion with member roads, transportation re- 
quirements will be surveyed and a deter- 
mination made as to how greater utiliza- 
tion of rail facilities can be accomplished. 
Activities of the Southwestern group, like 
those of all the other committees, are in- 
tended to supplement—but not to replace 
—research efforts of individual railroads. 

All this far-flung activity adds up to the 
fact that the railroad industry is modern- 
izing its thinking with respect to its posi- 
tion in the nation’s economy. Through re- 
search which will include modern, de- 
pendable sampling methods, cost finding 
data, use of the latest information on ac- 
tivity of competitors, etc., the railroads 
will know where they stand in relation to 
production, consumption and movement 
by various modes of transport of all seg- 
ments of traffic. This, in turn, will show 
them where they can best capitalize on 
their claim that they are the nation’s low- 
cost mass transportation agency. 





Signaling Is 
Best Bargain 


(Continued from page 32) 


formance, was presented by R. L. Hen- 
derson, specialist in transportation light- 
ing, General Electric Company. The volt- 
age at which a lamp is burned definitely 
affects its life, Mr. Henderson said. A 5 
per cent increase in voltage (above that 
specified as normal or rated) reduces 
lamp life approximately 50 per cent. A 
5 per cent decrease in voltage will dou- 
ble the lamp’s life. However, as the volt- 
age is varied, the light output of the 
lamp is also varied. At 90 per cent of 
rated voltage, the candle power of the 
lamp is reduced to about 70 per cent of 
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the candle power at rated voltage. 

While agreeing that some ICC rules 
with regard to railway signaling should 
be improved and clarified, Jesse Clark, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Signal- 
men of America, said that they should 
be tightened up “to make them even 
more effective, and see that they are 
fully complied with.” 


Wage Rates 


Concerning employment of signalmen, 
he said: “The carriers should keep in 
their service a sufficient number of em- 
ployees to protect their service and needs 
around the clock, seven days per week. 
This would obviate the necessity for over- 
time rules or penalties, except in rare in- 
stances. These employees should be paid 
in accordance with skill and responsibil- 
ity. Such rates of pay should be high 


enough to afford the employees a decent 
living without overtime. 

“Taking such action would render 
more efficient service as there would be 
employees constantly on the job. You 
might then reason that this would be 
more costly to the carriers and burden- 
some. I would guess that the additional 
cost would be negligible. Furthermore, 
the carriers would have a more efficient 
plant, and be able to render uninter- 
rupted service. 

“The only product the carriers have 
is service, and the sooner some of the 
owners and managers of railroads wake 
up and stop curtailing service in the vain 
hope of increasing profits, the better off 
we all will be. I hold that by rendering 
a better service, the carriers would se- 
cure greater patronage and, in turn, their 
profits would be greater because of in- 
creased business.” 
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Coal fields served 
by the 
L&N RAILROAD 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


uDAL 


—— eee for home and industry 
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The great fleet of L& N coal trains provides fast, dependable transportation of coal. 
Last year, from some 200 mines throughout Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Illinois, and Alabama, L & N hauled over 35 million tons of coal, bound to 
thousands of customers all over the nation. The many fine grades of coal from 
these fields provide the principal source of heat, light and power. . . indispensable 
to modern industry. From nylon for delicate lingerie to toluol for TNT, 

coal by-products supply us with the innumerable necessities, as well as luxuries, 
that we enjoy in our daily lives. It is, without a doubt, a marvelous and basic 

raw material—necessary to both home and industry. 


The abundant and naturally superior coals found in The Dixie Line area can be 
sized and processed to suit your exact requirements, and the L& N Railroad is 
equipped to give you expeditious and dependable transportation service. 

For deliveries of top quality coal, depend on the coal producers along The Dixie Line. 





For specific help in meeting your own coal 
requirements, contact Coal Traffic Department, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. Write for your free copy of the 

1958 COAL MINE DIRECTORY. 
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New Products 












Unload Cement Cars Faster 


A new method of unloading cement 
from railroad hopper cars applies the 
principle of screw conveying. A horizontal 
screw runs under the car; a connecting 
vertical screw raises the unloaded cement 
for discharge into truck or storage bin. 
The manufacturer claims that a 400-bar- 
rel car can be unloaded in 40 to 50 min- 
utes. The unloader is said to be especially 
suited for work where cars can be spotted 
in new locations as jobs progress. Chain 
Belt Company, Construction Machinery 
Section, Dept. RA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Industrial Locomotives 


These custom designed diesel-hydraulic 
and diesel-electric locomotives in 5 to 40- 
ton sizes are built for track gages from 
21 in. to 56% in. Each unit has a high- 
torque diesel engine, an efficient torque 
converter and a power shift transmission. 
Cabs and main frames are completely 
electrically-welded, and cabs offer visi- 
bility in all directions. Also available are 
related accessories including a fume scrub- 
ber to adapt the locomotives for use in 
buildings. Rogers Brothers Corp., Dept. 
RA, Albion, Pa. 
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Hopper Car Vibrator 


Navco HCP-heavy-duty air 


vibrators 
for unloading covered hopper cars are de- 


signed with exceptionally jong piston 
stroke for maximum amplitude and thrust. 
The piston is the only moving part. Ex- 
clusive “free ride” design gives continual 
effective action in contrast to conventional 
vibrators that tend to jam in the mounting 
bracket. Two models are available, as is a 
clamp assembly for attaching to cars not 
equipped with dovetail brackets. National 
Air Vibrator Company, Dept. RA, 2372 
W. Seventh St., Cleveland 13. 


Returnable Chemical Containers 


A new returnable container for ship- 
ment of corrosive chemicals, tradenamed 
“Jalboy,” consists of a polyethylene inner 
container which fits into a steel drum 
outer jacket, It is available in two sizes— 
standard weight 14-gal and heavy-duty 13- 
gal. “Jalboy” is said to offer numerous ad- 
vantages over conventional glass carboys 
—lower package costs; lower tare weight, 
and less cubage. Dept. RA, Container Di- 
vision, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York, or Dept. RA, 
Plax Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. 





Cargo Containers 


“Cargo Containers” — metal, reusable 
shipping containers of a type originally 
manufactured for military use—are now 
available for commercial application. Indi- 
vidual containers, which have a capacity of 
295 cu ft, measure 812 ft x 6 ft, 10% in. 
Under military use, they carry a payload of 
approximately 9,000 Ibs, but this can be 
boosted to nearly 15,000 Ibs for com- 
mercial use. Containers may be handled 
as single units or as a series, on flat cars, 
trucks, or steamers. Jeta Metal Fabrica- 
tors, Dept. RA, Yonkers, N.Y. 








Safety Cable 


A new safety cable for workmen un- 
loading dump or hopper cars is designed 
to prevent injury or death resulting from 
suddenly moving loads. The device con- 
sists of a small hand winch with a wire 
rope and universal anchor clamp fittings. 
As the load level is lowered, the cable 
can be slacked off to give the workman 
access to the load. The assembly does not 
hamper movement within the car, yet of- 
fers complete protection against falling. 
Lowery Brothers, Inc., Dept. RA, 9332 S. 
Anthony Ave., Chicago 17. 
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Current Railroad Questions 








“With reference to the question ‘Do rail 
traffic men work at a disadvantage in sell- 
ing rail shipment because time allowed for 
payment of rail bills is generally 96 hours 
instead of seven days allowed by truck 
lines?’ 

“Traffic salesmen are at a definite dis- 
advantage in selling rail service because 
of the more favorable credit arrangements 
of motor carriers. While this is generally 
true it is particularly apparent in connec- 
tion with Plan 2 piggyback business where 


“Certainly this is a question which has 
been discussed among the carriers and 
shippers for some time. 

“There appears to be some merit inso- 
far as particular industries are concerned 
in the extended credit period as presently 
allowed by the motor carriers and unques- 
tionably has been an influencing factor in 
selecting the mode of transportation. 

“While it has been said that an exten- 
sion of the rail credit period would have 
the effect of reducing the amount of 
clerical time now involved in processing 


“As we see it, there is an advantage to 
the railroads in retaining the present sys- 
tem. Our accounting department advises 
that the rate of delinquencies is very much 
less than when credit is extended for a 
greater period of time. I doubt if there is 
any particular advantage to the shipper. 
“It is true that a great deal of addi- 


When this question was put to a representative group of 
shippers by Railway Freight Traffic (now incorporated with 
Railway Age), the all but unanimous reply was that shippers 
favored extension of time allowed for payment of railroad 
freight bills to correspond to that allowed for payment of 





‘Advantage in retaining present system’ 


Would Extending Rail Credit Period Help Rail Sales? 





Particularly in connection with Plan 2 piggyback’ 


rail and truck rates are the same and serv- 
ice is substantially the same. 

“The only advantage to the railroads of 
retaining the present system is that it en- 
ables them to maintain a greater amount 
of working capital than otherwise would 
be possible. While I have not made an 
accurate check, I estimate that the exten- 
sion of a seven-day credit would reduce 
the working capital of Class I railroads 
by aproximately $100 million. The impact 
on the cash reserves of predominantly 


‘Unquestionably it has been an influencing factor’ 





the presentation of bills it is doubtful if 
such saving would completely offset the 
additional working capital which would be 
required of the carriers. 

“As to advantages to the shippers un- 
doubtedly they would look upon an ex- 
tension of the rail credit period as a means 
of an additional allowance of time to re- 
view bills and prepare them for payment. 

“Tnitial studies have not indicated the 
need for extensive reorganization of our 
various departments.,.—M. W. Roper, 
vice president-traffic, Western Pacific. 





tional working capital would be required 
by the rail lines if the credit period were 
extended. However, it would not be neces- 
sary to reorganize either the traffic or ac- 
counting department procedures to allow 
payments on an extended basis.”—E. E. 
Chapman, assistant to vice president-traf- 
fic, Northern Pacific. 





some views expressed by rail traffic men. . 






truck freight bills, i.e., from current railroad billing period of 
up to 96 hours to current truck billing period of seven days. 
Only nine shippers were not in favor, while 169 approved. 
Railroad reaction is much more evenly divided. Here are 
»- GOR, 





terminal lines such as the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, which collect 
charges due other railroads would be far 
greater than on originating and overhead 
carriers. 

“Railroads would have to secure author- 
ity from the ICC to extend the period of 
credit but should it be authorized there 
would be no change in traffic and ac- 
counting department procedures.”—W. K. 
Tate, vice president-freight traffic, New 
Haven. 








Our next column, October 13, will 
carry a reader’s reaction to the ques- 
tion raised on July 21 and discussed 
further on August 11: “Can We Im- 
prove Methods of Evaluating Op- 
erating Efficiency?” Future columns 
will continue the discussion of ex- 
tending rail credit periods and will 
present further reactions to the ques- 
tion raised August 25 on the extent 
to which piggyback might replace 
branch line operation . . . G.C.R. 





CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, this column 
runs in frequent weekly issues of this paper 
and is devoted to authoritative answers to 
questions of interest to railroaders at all 
levels of responsibility. Readers are invited 
to submit questions, and when so inclined, 
letters agreeing or disagreeing with our 
answers. We will pay $10 for questions sug- 
gested by readers, which are used in this 
column. Communications should be addressed 
to Question and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 





30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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When its a 
“special” shipment, 
Hrie is ready to 
handle it! 



















Symbol 
of dependable 
customer service 





When you have a shipment that calls for special 
equipment, special handling or extra-high and wide 
clearances, that’s a good time to call your local Erie 
traffic representative. An important part of Erie’s 
customer service is working with customers to develop 
the equipment and techniques best suited to transport- 
ing their products. And Erie has long been famous as 
the “high-and-wide” route for outsize shipments. ied 





POC HESTER 








cmcaco CLEVELAND 







SCRANTON 


Emphasis on customer service is Erie’s way of run- 
ning a railroad. It’s a constant reminder to men in 
every department to be alert to opportunities to serve 
your shipping needs better. And whenever you route 4 . Dependable Service for 
freight —“special” or not—to or from the Erie Area, Krie Railroad the Heart of Industrial America 
a call to your nearest Erie man will put our brand o ay 

service to work for you! oe . 





CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
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A new electrified line between Paris- 
Lille and Paris-Strasbourg will feature 
this new locomotive, built by Alsthom. 
First of a large production order, it de- 
velops some 3,500 hp and weighs 68 
tons, the lightest SNCF electric loco- 





In France: a Lighter Electric Locomotive 


motive yet built. It can pull passenger 
trains at speeds up to 150 kph and 
freights up to 90 kph. It can haul a 
train of 1,800 tons up a 5-degree grade. 
The new engine uses the new 25,000- 
volt, 50-cycle system. 








RR Safety Records Set in 1957 


Railroads in 1957 achieved one of their 
best all-round safety records in history. 
They set new records in the employee and 
trespasser categories, and almost equalled 
their best records in the passenger and 
highway grade-crossing fields. 

James G. Lyne, chairman of the Harri- 
man Awards Committee and editor, Rail- 
way Age, pointed to this high safety level 
in presenting the annual Harriman Awards 
in New York Sept. 17 (RA, Sept. 15, p. 
48). 

Employee fatalities in 1957 were the 
lowest for any year on record, Mr. Lyne 
said. He noted that in the passenger field 
rail carriers had a fatality rate of 0.7 per 
billion passenger-miles—their best record 
since the all-time low set in 1952. 

Governor W. Averell Harriman of New 
York was present at the awards dinner 
and praised the railroad industry for its 
outstanding safety records. He said that 
when he was a boy his father’s action 
against safety-rule infractions on the 
Union Pacific seemed harsh; but later he 
saw the wisdom of rigid enforcement of 
safety rules. 

Gold medal E. H. Harriman awards for 
top 1957 safety performance were ac- 
cepted by President F. S. Hales, Nickel 
Plate; President F. J. Voss, Duluth, Miss- 
abe & Iron Range, and General Manager 
R. D. Lake, Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

A special Certificate of Commendation, 
presented to Pullman Company for com- 

pleting its sixth consecutive year without 
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a fatality, was accepted by President G. 
W. Bohannon. 

Certificates of Merit, awarded annually 
to a large, medium and small road in each 
district, were accepted by the following 
railroad executives on the basis of their 
1957 records: 

East—President A. E. Perlman for New 
York Central (including Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie); Vice-President and General Man- 
ager J. F. Nellis for Wabash; and President 
and General Manager R. E. Sease for the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. Mr. 
Sease was accompanied by a number of 
his associates, including representatives of 
all the organized crafts on the NYS&W. 

South—Director of Personnel E. H. 
Hallmann for the Illinois Central; Presi- 
dent and General Manager W. E. Dillard 
for the Central of Georgia; and General 
Manager C. S. Sanderson for the Clinch- 
field. 

West—Operating Vice-President C. H. 
Burgess for the Northern Pacific; Presi- 
dent H. J. McKenzie for the Cotton Belt; 
and President and Traffic Manager W. C. 
Beaman for the Texas Mexican. 

Certificates presented to switching and 
terminal companies for leading safety rec- 
ords in 1957 were accepted by G. M. 
Dyer, Jr., superintendent of safety and 
claims for the Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 
minal (larger company category), and, in 
the small company group, by C. M. Kim- 
ball, assistant to vice-president, Southern, 
for the New Orleans Terminal Co. 








1958 Act Invoked 


GN Turns To New Law 
To Discontinue Trains 


Great Northern Railway last week in- 
voked the Transportation Act of 1958 to 
rid itself of a collection of money-losing 
local trains in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

GN’s action marks the first time that 
newly enacted procedures by which the 
ICC can supersede the actions of state 
commissions have been brought to bear on 
train service. Previously, New York Cen- 
tral and Erie had used this avenue to 
achieve discontinuance of ferries connect- 
ing New York City with New Jersey 
points. They haven’t got it yet; the case is 
embroiled in legal proceedings which may 
lead to a Supreme Court test of the Act’s 
constitutionality (RA, Sept. 22, p. 10). 

Great Northern announced its intention 
of discontinuing, on Oct. 20, the single- 
unit railcar which operates daily except 
Sunday on three local schedules out of 
Williston, N. D. The three trains sustained 
an out-of-pocket operating loss in 1957 of 
$85,045. In the first six months of 1958, 
they carried, on the average, 1.1 passen- 
gers per train-mile. 

GN notified the ICC that it was in- 
voking Sec. 13 (a) (1) of the so-called 
Transportation Act of 1958. Under this 
law, the road may discontinue the service 
upon 30 days’ notice, orders of state 
commissions notwithstanding, if the ICC 
doesn’t object. 

The North Dakota Public Service Com- 
mission, in a previous case involving the 
same trains, had denied GN permission to 
substitute highway service for the trains. 
The road also has gone to the Montana 
commission with a like petition. 


Exhibits Scheduled for 


1959 Mechanical Convention 


The annual meeting of the Allied Rail- 
way Supply Association on September 17, 
1958, voted to hold an exhibit Septem- 
ber 20-23, 1959, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. This exhibit will be held in con- 
junction with the annual meetings of the 
Air Brake, Car Department Officers, Loco- 
motive Maintenance Officers, and Railway 
Fuel and Operating Officers Associations. 
The Allied Railway Supply Association is 
also investigating the possibility of having 
a track exhibit. 

The outgoing president, C. R. Busch 
(Unit Truck Corp.) presided at the meet- 
ing. New officers elected for 1958-59 are: 
president, G. L. Green (Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co.); first vice-president, H. 
C. Hallberg (Waugh Equipment Co.); 
second vice-president, D. I. Packard 
(Brandon Equipment Co.); third vice- 
president, C. E. Grigsby (American Steel 
Foundries); treasurer, J. G. Rees (West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co.); secretary, A. R. 
Nelson (W. H. Miner, Inc.). J. D. Ristine 
continues as executive secretary. 
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The next girders are 100 miles away 


But the contractor isn’t worried a bit. He has just 
checked with the C&O traffic office. They told him 
exactly where his next car of steel was at the mo- 
ment, and when it was scheduled to arrive. 

With today’s construction methods, there is often 
only limited space for on-the-job storage. The effi- 
cient contractor tries to schedule his shipments so 
that materials arrive when he needs them, and CLIC 
helps him do it! CLIC (Car Location Information 
Center) is right on the ball. Minutes after a car 


passes a junction point, CLIC flashes the news by 
teletype to the C&O traffic office directly concerned 
with your shipment. 

CLIC is one of the special services you can count 
on when you route your shipment C&O. On every 
transportation job that calls for dependable timing, 
try CLIC! Just talk to your nearest C&O traffic rep- 
resentative. He'll watch for your car and through 
C&O’s exclusive all-teletype car reporting system, 
will let you know when it will be delivered to you. 


Would you like a copy of a booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3804 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


$HtP cao 


AND WATCH 
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MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 


Carloadings Rise 0.2% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Sept. 20 totaled 667,277 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on Sept. 25 
This was an increase of 1,278 cars, 
or 0.2%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 57,657 cars, or 
8%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
155,159 cars, or 18.9%, compared 
with the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 13 totaled 
665,999 cars; the summary, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, September 13 

District 1958 1957 1956 
Eastern 355 111,612 127,419 
Allegheny 142,899 
Pocahontas .... 
Southern 
Northwestern .. 
Central Western . t 
Southwestern .. 54,583 61,975 


Total Western 
Districts 286,870 300,661 335,102 


Total All Roads 665,979 741,147 820,849 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products ... 55,737 
Livestock 7,995 
Coal 117,838 
e 7,150 
Forest Products . 40,586 
re x 
Merchandise |.c.1. 53,539 
Miscellaneous .. 326,174 


September 13 .. 

September 6 ... 

August 30 .... 

August 23 .... / 

August 16 .... é 750,640 769,644 





Cumulative total, 
37 weeks ...20,812,020 25,672,038 26,526,046 
IN CANADA.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended September 7 
totaled 65,302 cars, compared with 
72,000 cars for the same period in 
1957, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


September 7, 1958 .. 65,302 23,312 

September 7, 1957 .. 72,000 28,728 
Cumulative Totals: 

September 7, 1958 .. 2,548,815 969,823 

September 7, 1957... 2,763,001 ‘1,146,284 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Baltimore & Ohio.—Will build 1,000 70-ton gondola cars for general 
service at its Du Bois, Pa., shops. Major components and sub-assemblies 
have been ordered from Bethlehem Steel, Johnstown, Pa. Car ends and ac- 
cessories will come from specialized suppliers. Cars will be 52 ft 6 in. long 
and will be equipped with combination wood and steel floors. First ten are 
scheduled to come off the line Nov. 5, with delivery thereafter at the rate of 
ten a day. 


® Canadian National.—Has ordered 125 double-deck automobile trans- 
porter cars at a cost of $2,600,000 from Canadian Car Co. of Montreal. 
Similar in design to 25 auto transporters put in service 18 months ago, 50 
of the new cars will be 78 ft long, and will have a capacity of eight Canadian- 
built cars or ten European-size cars; the remaining 75 will be 60 ft long, 
handling six or eight small cars. 


& Orders Increase——August orders for new freight cars amounted to 
1,773, compared with 376 for July. August 1957 orders totaled 2,928. De- 
liveries in August totaled 2,151, compared with 2,113 in July and 8,758 in 
August 1957. The backlog of cars on order and undelivered as of Sept. 1 
totaled 25,611, compared with 25,994 on Aug. 1 and 79,258 a year ago. 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 
August 1958 August 1958 Sept. 1, 1958 


Box—Plain 705 7,810 
9 


“ —Auto 591 
Flat 400 38 2,289 


Gondola 346 3,198 
Hopper 335 8,505 


Cov. Hopper 159 1,138 
285 737 


0 0 
175 1,276 
3 22 
es ne 
2,151 25,611 


Car Builders 1,276 4,184 
Railroad and Private 
Car Line Shops 875 21,427 


New Facilities 


& New York City Transit Authority —Has ordered more than $5,000,000 
of signaling equipment from Union Switch & Signal division of WABCo. This 
is for modernization of the Lexington avenue line from Astor Place to 42nd 
street. The Grand Central interlocking (42nd street) will be controlled 
locally from a miniature route interlocking machine, which will also control 
the 14th and 18th street interlocking. This modernization is part of a com- 
plete signaling rehabilitation program for the IRT division. Installation work 
is expected to be completed in 28 months, with no interruption to service 
during this period. 


®& New York Central.—Has resumed installation work on two central- 
ized traffic control projects: (1) Toledo, Ohio to Elkhart, Ind., 133 miles, 
four and three tracks being converted to two tracks with either direction 
running on both tracks; and (2) Elkhart, Ind. to Jackson, Mich., 120 miles 
of single track. 
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or juicy chops 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


ONE railroad all the way 
between Chicago, Califor- 
nia and Texas! Call the 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic 
Office and have the long- 
est railroad in the United 
States go to work for you. 














Final details involved in carrying out 
the merger of the Track Supply Associa- 
tion and the Bridge and Building Supply 
Association were completed at a joint 
meeting of the two associations in Chicago 
Sept. 17. The new organization will be 
known as the Association of Track and 
Structure Suppliers. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. J. Reading, National Alumi- 
nate Corporation; first vice-president, Leo 
Flinn, Dearborn Chemical Company; sec- 


AAR Research Saves 
$100 Million a Year 


The annual industry-wide savings result- 
ing from mechanical and engineering re- 
search projects conducted by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads last week were 
pegged at $100 million. 

Daniel P. Loomis, AAR president, used 
that figure to describe the savings that have 
come out of research studies which have, 
in some cases, been under way since the 
1930's. 

Mr. Loomis, in Chicago for a meeting 
of the AAR’s board of directors, noted 
that “while there has been a recession in 
railroad traffic and earnings, there is no 
recession in our research work. Nothing is 
more important to the railroad industry’s 
future and to our efforts to improve plant 
and services and to compete for new 
business.” 


Safety Law Violations 
Cost 13 Roads $9,900 


A total of 13 railroads were fined for 
various safetylaw violations during 
August, the ICC reported last week. 

Fines totaling $8,100 were assessed 
against 11 roads on 33 counts of viola- 
tions of the Safety Appliance Acts. The 
33 counts were based on one inoperative 
coupler, 15 inefficient hand brakes, six 
insecure running boards, one insecure 
handhold, three insecure safety railings, 
four cut-out brakes, one insecure sill step, 
and two insecure ladders. 

One road paid $800 for four violations 
of the Hours of Service law; another paid 
$1,000 on 20 counts of violations of the 
Accidents Reports Act. 


Record Rail Movement 
Of Sugar Beets Expected 


Rail movement of sugar beets in west- 
ern states this year is expected to pass 
record 1957 levels. 

An AAR survey of growers and refining 
plants indicates 1958 carloadings will total 
162,317 cars, with first movements be- 
ginning about Oct. 1. In _ preparation, 
AAR’s Car Service Division has issued 
a directive to roads in the area, aimed at 
getting gondolas and hoppers on home 
roads and ready for the coming season. 


New Supply Association Formed 


ond vice-president, Herbert Clark, Jr., 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc.; 
third vice-president, R. T. Johnson, Jr., 
Mid-West Forging & Manufacturing Corp.; 
secretary, P. J. Wolf, Maintenance Equip- 
ment Company; treasurer, H. R. Deubel, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

Directors elected are: (to serve three 
years) J. L. Beven, Jr., Remington Arms 
Company, Inc.; M. H. Dick, Railway Age: 
and A. L. Fridley, Unit Rail Anchor Cor- 
poration; (to serve two years) F. W. Ev- 
inger, The Lehon Company; J. M. Giles, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company; and E. C. 
Gunther, Duff-Norton Company; (to serve 
1 year) W. B. Blix, Nordberg Manufac- 
turing Company; L. R. Gurley, Modern 
Railroads; and C. L. Rager, Fairmont 
Railway Motors, Inc. R. E. Mann, Modern 
Supply Company, was elected ex officio 
director. 

The newly elected officers and directors 
of the association held a brief meeting at 
which Lewis Thomas, Q & C Co., was 
elected executive secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Next meeting of the officers and 
directors will be held Nov. 25. 

The Track Supply Association and the 
Bridge and Building Supply Association 
will officially remain in existence until the 
close of their current fiscal year, Oct. 31. 
The Association of Track and Structure 
Suppliers will officially come into existence 
Nov. 1. 
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Fruit Growers Express 


“oes EXCELLENT 
PERFORMANCE" 


of 1,252 “JIMMY” DIESELS 
in “REEFERS” 














GM “2-71" Diesel engine-generator set powers 50' mechanically 
refrigerated car—a total of 1,252 units in fleet of Burlington 
Refrigerator Express Co., Fruit Growers Express Co., Western 
Fruit Express Co., Washington, D. C. 
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RESIDENT J. C. RILL, of Fruit Growers Express Co., 
tions The GM Diesel engines powering refrigera- 
tion equipment in each of 1,252 units of the Company’s 
‘reefer’ car fleet had accumulated up to 26,000 engine- 
hours without requiring a major or general overhaul. 
The breakdown: 799 engines with up to 10,000 hours; 
306 with up to 19,000 hours and 147 with up to and over 
26,000 hours. 


“Based on our experience and the excellent performance 
of these engines to date, we have not reached a conclu- 
sion as to when these units will require a major or general 
overhaul,’’ Mr. Rill says. “The GM Diesel-powered fleet 
had accumulated a total of 11,261,740 engine-hours 
through 1957 and successfully completed 50,646 trips in 
loaded movement to every state in the U. S. and to 
Canada.’’ 

Remarkable record? Yes—but the kind of performance 
GM Diesel users have learned to expect. And when over- 
hauls are needed, they can be done in less time, at lowest 
cost! Drop us a line—and let us explain how “Jimmy’”’ 
Diesels can save money on your job. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. 


Regional Offices: New York, Atlanta, Detroit 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 














In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 


Now — more than ever — it pays to standardize on 
omees. GM Diese! — availabie in 1800 applications of power. 
Seago equipment built by more than 250 manufacturers. 
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Wilbur W. Thoms 


Jervis Langdon, Jr. 
B&O Erie 


People in the News 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Jervis Langdon, Jr., general 
counsel, Baltimore, elected vice president and 
general counsel, succeeding Edwin H. Burgess, 
retired. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—BAR has announced 
a realinement of its sales, traffic and public 
relations functions by creating a traffic depart- 
ment under one head and a marketing and 
public relations department under another. 
Thomas J. Clark, vice president—sales, Bangor, 
Me., becomes vice president—traffic and will 
head the highly technical traffic department, 
which has to do with rates, divisions and tariffs. 
Howard L. Cousins, Jr., director of public rela- 
tions, becomes director of marketing and public 
relations. Edward R. Jennison named assistant 
to vice president—traffic. George M. Hill appoint- 
ed assistant to director of marketing. The 
Presque Isle sales office will continue under 
direction of Frederick B. Lunt, who will report 
to Mr. Cousins, as will the passenger sales 
manager in Bangor. Duties of all other person- 
nel in the departments involved will remain 
unchanged. 


ERIE.—Robert E. O’Grady, assistant vice presi- 
dent—traffic, Cleveland, Clifford V. Harrow, 
freight traffic manager, Chicago, and Frank X. 
Jones, supervisor of locomotive operation, Cleve- 
land, retire September 30. Patrick F. Nichols, 
assistant engineer, Western district, and Harry 
1. Phelps, master mechanic, both at Marion, 
Ohio, retired August 31. 

Wilbur W. Thoms, assistant to vice president— 
trafic, Cleveland, appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent—staff. Charles R. Martin, assistant vice 
president—trafic, Cleveland, named assistant 
vice president—western territory, Chicago. 
Edward T. Butler, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, New York, appointed freight traffic man- 
ager—Central territory, Cleveland, taking over 
the former duties of Mr. Martin. Charles G. 
Andrews, assistant general freight agent, Pitts- 
burgh, named freight traffic manager, Chicago. 
J. Lawrence Chapman, assistant general freight 
agent, Youngstown, Ohio, replaces Mr. Andrews 
at Pittsburgh. Claude F. Laver, division freight 
agent, Jamestown, N. Y., succeeds Mr. Chap- 
man as assistant general freight agent, Youngs- 
town. Harold W. Gray named assistant general 
freight agent, Detroit, Mich., succeeding Edwin 
W. Keiley, who replaces Mr. Butler at New 
York. Leo E. Berry named division freight agent, 
Marion, succeeding John L. Tjaden, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Gray as assistant general freight 
agent, Cincinnati. Ralph D. McMullin appointed 
general agent, Toledo, Ohio, succeeding C. 
William Stroh, named division freight agent, 
Jamestown, replacing Mr. Lauer. John C. 
Bannatyne appointed general agent, San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding Henry F. Heck, named general 
New England agent, Boston, Mass. Richard A. 
’ Sause, Jr., appointed general agent, Youngstown, 
Ohio, succeeding the late H. W. Mecllwain. 
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L. W. Menk 
Frisco 


George W. Holmes 
MP 








FRISCO.—L. W. Menk, general manager, Spring- 
field, Mo., appointed vice president and general 
manager. R. L. Akins named trainmaster, Central 
division, Fort Smith, Ark. 

J. E. Gilliland, vice president—traffic, St. Louis, 
appointed vice president traffic—industrial de- 
velopment. 

H. O. Buzbee and L. W. Poncik appointed car 
service supervisors, Springfield and Kansas 
City, Mo., respectively. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—H. C. Westbrook, assistant 
trafic manager, Chicago, named general agent, 
Fresno, Cal., succeeding $. O. Selder, promoted 
(RA, Sept. 15, p. 51). Guy L. Harmon named to 
replace Mr. Westbrook. 

George W. Holmes, acting general counsel, 
St. Louis, appointed general counsel there, effec- 
tive October 1. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD.—William F. Klatte 
appointed to the staff of mediators. Mr. Klatte 
is a former employee of the Rock Island and 
since 1952 has served as International repre- 
sentative and International vice president of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—A. G. Mullany appointed 
general agent, Dallas, Tex., succeeding the late 
E. L. Woodcook. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Rudolph C. Nagel appointed 
office engineer—signal, San Francisco, succeed- 
ing A. F. Green, retired (RA, Sept. 22, p. 37). 


UNION PACIFIC.—Guy E. Stanley, executive as- 
sistant to president, Kansas City, Mo., retired 


Industrial Traffic 


Everett A. Weathers, acting general manager 
of traffic for Continental Can Company, has been 
appointed general manager of traffic at New 
York. He succeeds Roy Schoenneman, resigned 


Hooker Chemical Corporation has established a 
new corporate traffic department located at cor- 
poration headquarters at Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Personnel of the new department includes Percy 
T. Brewbaker, general traffic manager; Lorne 
Wilson, transportation consultant; W. B. Horton, 
assistant traffic manager; Cecil J. Marshall, senior 
rate clerk; C. Raymond Hoag, rate clerk: Donald 
R. Hewitt, reservations supervisor, and Donald C. 
Hamill, traffic supervisor, Niagara Falls Plant. 


James M. Tarter has been appointed eastern 
trafic manager for Alumi Company of 
America, effective October 15. Mr. Tarter, lo- 
cated at Pittsburgh, succeeds B. R. Olhausen, 
appointed district traffic manager at Point Com- 
fort, Tex. 





William F. Campbell, formerly with the Chicago 





Show Printing Company, has been appointed 
traffic and warehouse manager of the Gardner 
Displays Company of Chicago. 


E. R. Jelsma has become associated with Trans- 
port Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. Mr. Jelsma, 
who has been connected with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, will 
specialize in economic and rate analyses and 
transportation legislation. 


Carl M. Abernathy has been appointed traffic 
manager for Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria. 
Ill., succeeding Roy Z. Eaton, retired. 


U. S. Gypsum Company has announced the 
following appointments in its trafic department: 
John J. Murphy, assistant general traffic man- 
ager; Trenham S. Turton, traffic manager—re- 
search and audit; Howard L. Frisbie, assistant 
western trafic manager; Walter G. Gray, Jr., 
assistant traffic manager—research and audit; 
Reynold A. Sandberg, supervisor—traffic re- 
search; Earl J. Wahl, assistant traffic manager- 
motor: Roy W. Dahlberg, assistant traffic man- 
ager—rail; and Donald R. Vandermyde, super- 
visor—motor rates and service. Mr. Frisbie is 
located at Los Angeles; all others at Chicago. 


G. Robert Hallett, Jr., of Vermilion, Ohio, has 
been appointed traffic counsel for the American 
Home Lighting Institute, Chicago. 


John N. Lind, general manager of the National 
Supply Company, has been named director of 
transportation for Armco Steel Corporation, of 
which National Supply is a subsidiary. He suc- 
ceeds E. H. Dorenbusch, general traffic manager 
of Armco, retired. R. W. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager; Armco division: 
William Rehse, traffic manager—service; and 
D. F. Earhart, traffic manager—rates, for the 
same division. 


J. M. Cook, traffic representative, Pittsburgh- 
Johnstown district, Bethlehem Steel Company, has 
been appointed district trafic manager at Pitts- 
burgh, with continued supervision over the traffic 
department at the company’s Johnstown plant 


Col. Lawrence D. Lally has been named as- 
sistant army chief of transportation for traffic, 
succeeding Brig. Gen. Morton E. Townes, who 
has assumed command of the U.S. Army Trans- 
portation Terminal Command at New Orleans. 


William J. Healey, formerly traffic manager of 
Philadelphia Coke Company, has been appointed 
district traffic manager at Philadelphia for East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates, of which Philadelphia 
Coke is an operating and sales division. 


Lee A. Christiansen has been appointed general 
manager, traffic department, Sun Oil Company, at 
Philadelphia. He succeeds Thomas G. Rabbitt, 
who is on special assignment until further no- 
tice. 


Walter F. Bram, assistant general traffic man- 
ager for Smith-Douglass Company, Norfolk, Va.. 
has been appointed manager of raw materia] 
procurement, wholesale and export sales. 


L. W. Scholler, formerly traffic manager of 
Evans Milling Company, has been appointed 
director of traffic for Acme-Evans Company, In- 
dianapolis, succeeding E. P. Costello, deceased. 


Gordon P. Smith, formerly eastern division gen- 
eral traffic manager, has been elected director of 
traffic for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. at 
Claymont, Del. 


Ross L. Randall has been transferred from the 
Portland, Ore., to the Tacoma, Wash., traffic 
office of Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation. 


F. H. Reno has been appointed general traffic 
manager of American Excelsior Corporation, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Reno was formerly manager, traffic 
rates and claims, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
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FORD steel 


reinforced 
corrugated 
board doors 
for industry 


- 


here’s why ‘ 















FORD is the ideal BULK BARRICADE 





@ EASE OF APPLICATION .. . easy to handle, light- 
weight doors are made of heavy-duty, steel- 
reinforced corrugated board that one man can 
apply in the windiest weather. Will not whip, twist 
or wrinkle. 


® VISIBLE NAILING ... for quick, easy, sure cooper- 
ing. Exposed strapping prevents hunting nail 
holes and nailing into poor nailing surfaces not 
otherwise exposed to the cooper. 


STANDARD SIZES: 


HEIGHT: WIDTH: 
2 Each of the standard 
heights come in 3 widths: Fertilizers 
A 0 bnteahgion Mill Products 
as joors; ** for cars wit Ww 
ag 7 and 8-foot doors; 138°’ pes om 
‘ for cars with 9 and 10- 
: foot doors. Cotton Seed 


Cotton Seed Cake 
Cotton Seed Hulls 
Soy Bean Oil Cake 
Vegetable Oil Cake 


® NO CAULKING REQUIRED . . . self-sealing, punc- 
ture resistant corrugated board. 


®HEAVY-DUTY, WATER REPELLANT, CORRU- 
GATED BOARD .. . for Load Protection. 


® SANITARY . . . no infestation. 


® ECONOMICAL . . . Ford provides the proper lowd 
protection at the lowest possible cost. 


FORD doors are already in use for: 


Flaxseed Clay and Bentonite Feeds 

Bituminous Coal Gravel and Sand Scrap for remelting 
Coke Abrasives Broken Brick 

Iron Ore Stone, Crushed Potash 

Aluminum Ore Salt Ammonium Sulphate, 
Copper Ore Phosphate Rock Soda Ash 

Zinc Ore Sulphur Roofing Granules 
Ore Concentrates Sodium Products Magnesite 

Barytes Chemicals Alumina 


Ford field service engineers are located at strategic points throughout the United States. For service, 
information or brochure, write: Ford Grain Door Division, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ERD GRAIN DOOR DIVISION wane. new vor 
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The West Coast trucking industry shut- 
down is over. Management and the 
teamsters reached agreement on a 
three-year pact covering wage in- 
creases which will give PU&D drivers 
a base rate of $2.477'2 per hour by 
May 1960. 

> With the truckers back in business, 
the railroads were coming in for 
praise for their work during the pro- 
longed tie-up. Item: Oregon’s public 
utility commissioner expressed his 
(and the governor’s) appreciation to 
Southern Pacific for its efforts—spe- 
cifically, the promptness and effi- 
ciency with which SP overcame car 
shortages early in the emergency. 


Business will be up in the Northwest, 
down in the Ohio Valley, if carload- 
ings develop as shipper boards fore- 
cast. The Pacific Northwest board 
predicts a 3.4 per cent overall in- 
crease. The Ohio Valley group sees 
a last-quarter decline of 16.2 per 
cent. Brightest spot in the Northwest: 
lumber and forest product loadings, 
expected to climb 11.1 per cent over 
1957 figures. Gloomiest spot in the 
Ohio Valley: coal and coke loadings, 
seen declining by 19 per cent. 


If eastern railroads go along, Burlington 
intends to reduce rates on fresh and 
salted meats moving from Denver to 
10 eastern cities. Reductions of 5% 
to 10% would apply to Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Buffalo, Syracuse, New 
York, Jersey City, Kearny, Trenton, 
Baltimore and Wilmington. Burling- 
ton filed independent notice and last 
week was awaiting agreement of its 
eastern connections. 


The first aluminum girder-type highway 
bridge in the world was dedicated 
Sept. 24 near Des Moines, Ia. Four 
giant sub-assemblies for the bridge 
(each 12 ft wide and 95 to 126 ft 
long) were shipped by rail from Chi- 
cago to a point near the site and 
trucked the rest of the way. Contrac- 
tor for aluminum fabrication for the 
222-ft span: Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


Faster and more frequent service for 








passengers, mail, and express is 
planned for Newfoundland’s Cana- 
dian National main line beginning 
Oct. 5. A new train will be added 
in each direction between St. John’s 
and Port aux Basques. The improve- 
ment is linked with the inauguration 
on Oct. 5 of scheduled daily round- 
trip passenger ferry service from 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Port 
aux Basques. 


Hearings on a railroad proposal to re- 


duce rates on lumber are producing 
interesting testimony in California. 
Railroad statisticians have introduced 
cost studies to show that proposed 
rates are compensatory, not below 
cost. Truckers are opposing the cuts. 
One operator, it’s reported, testified 
he couldn’t operate if the lower rail 
rates are approved. 


Katy shareholders will vote Oct. 17 on 


the road’s preferred stock modifica- 
tion plan and on an increase in au- 
thorized common stock. Under the 
plan approved by the ICC, holders 
of preferred will receive for each 
preferred share a $100 debenture 
bearing 5.5 per cent interest, a $110 
certificate which constitutes a charge 
on income and a share of common. 


A new attack on Plan 3 piggyback rates 


comes from the Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association, a truck 
rate group. The association contends, 
in a complaint filed with the ICC, 
that proposed “forwarder piggyback” 
rates are unreasonably low, are de- 
structive of the rail rate structure, 
and are not compelled by competitive 
necessity. Moreover, the complaint 
charges, the rates run counter to Sec. 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
because they require shippers to pro- 
vide part of the equipment. Twenty- 
two railroads and 22 forwarders are 
named in the complaint. 


Southern Pacific employees with a knack 


for nick-names are getting a chance 
to cash in on their talent. SP’s new 
hotshot merchandise-piggyback train 
between Los Angeles and Portland 
needs a colorful name (it’s just No. 
375/376 Merchandise now). First 
prize in the name-the-train contest 
is a $50 savings bond, second prize 
a $25 bond. The fast freight, de- 
signed to meet competition of long- 
haul truckers, leaves LA at 9:15 
p.m., arrives Brooklyn Yard, Port- 
land, at 4:45 a.m. second day. 


Passenger note (on the optimistic side) 


from Western Pacific: During July, 
the “California Zephyr” average pas- 
senger load was 102.5 per cent of 
train capacity. The figure for July 
1957—98.5 per cent. 


There will be no 1959 insofar as Penn- 


sylvania’s publication of its tradition- 
al giant-size wall calendar is con- 
cerned. The calendar, with its large 
painting of Pennsy scenes, has been 
an annual product for 34 years. Now 
it’s a victim of economy measures. 
PRR, however, will continue to issue 
desk- and wallet-size calendars. 


Latest addition to “conventional” piggy- 


back ranks: Texas & Pacific, now 
offering t-o-f-c service which includes 
transporting trailers, wheels and all. 
T&P has been operating (since 1956) 
its Truck Rail container-type service, 
which involves hoisting the trailer 
box onto a flat car or gondola and 
leaving the wheels behind. 


Railroad consumption of steel last year 


—coupled with that of rail suppliers 
—ended up a shade above that of 
1956, reports the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. In 1957, 4,100,000 
net tons went into rail transportation. 
This was 5.5 per cent of total domes- 
tic shipments of steel, against 5.3 per 
cent in 1956. Steel shipments for 
highways set a new record in 1957— 
1,024,000,000 wet tons, or 27 per 
cent higher than last year. 


Fifteen top railroad officers will lecture 


on current trends and developments in 
railroading as part of a Northwestern 
University transportation course this 
fall. Ward H. Wait, lecturer in trans- 
portation and assistant manager of 
freight rates for the Pennsylvania, 
will conduct the course. Among the 
guest speakers: D. B. Jenks, president 
of the Rock Island; H. H. Pevler, vice 
president and manager of the PRR 
Northwest Region; E. H. Hallmann, 
director of personnel, Illinois Central; 
J. J. Alms, general passenger traffic 
manager, Burlington. 


Sale of 72 company-owned houses in 


Derby, Maine, is being considered by 
the Bangor & Aroostook. BAR built 
the houses to accommodate shop and 
stores department people when no 
other housing was available. The line 
now feels that it would be to its ad- 
vantage to sell them, the first offer 
going to present occupants. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates: $10 per column inch (1” deep x 154” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS | 
All Types | 


ee ecccccccccccoccccsccocosccooceseoes 
special offerings 

20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cars, Cast Steel Trucks 

10—70-Ton Capacity Covered Hopper Cars 

@3—Air-operated, Austin-Western Side Dump Cars 30-Cubic Yard@ 

SOCSPOSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSE 


Service-tested 
Freight Car Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING poate _— or STEEL’ 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Office Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


New York New York 17, New York 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam = 
Diesel-Electri 


Railway Tank Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
6-000- 8,000- and 10,000-galion 
Cleaned and Tested 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 
Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 











POSITION WANTED 


American Railroad Superintendent 
on foreign assignment for State- 
side steel company desires oppor- 
tunity to manage short line rail- 
road. Age: 44, married, fully ex- 
perienced, budget conscious, good 


industrial relations record, degree 





in Busi Administration. Avail- 
able July 1, 1959, Box 869, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 


They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
grading service to train all their 
apprentices. Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
pow wd tee lessons—from blueprint 
reading through Diesel Mainte- 
nance. Alltexts written with 
simplicity plus technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip- 
tion of plan followed and felds 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special p are 

for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. The RAIL. 
WAY EDUCATIONAL BU. 
REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 














Looking 
for a job? 
Looking 
for aman? 
Use this 
space 
to get 
reliable 
leads, 


results 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SECTION 


Railway Age 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 














Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 


General Offices: 
810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 
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In a moment of undiplomatic candor 
—some years ago—the traffic manager 
of one of the country’s large manufac- 
turing companies blurted out from a 
public platform the unpopular truth 
about the trend of transportation de- 
velopment in the U.S. What he said, in 
substance, was: 

The extravagant development of 
highway and inland waterway trans- 
portation has not reduced the cost of 
transportation to shippers and con- 
sumers. Instead, excessive duplicate 
facilities have diluted movement in 
volume, increasing unit costs. 


The pressures of censorship went to work fast 
on this blunt-spoken traffic manager. He had to 
move quickly to ask his friends not to question 
or quote him any further on the subject. Out 
of regard for him, they acquiesced. 

Too bad. Because the silencing of this ob- 
servant traffic manager did not arrest the un- 
healthy trends he decried. Instead, soft-pedaling 
the criticism added impetus to the adverse factors. 
And so it is that the natural economy of rail 
transportation—obtainable only when traffic 
moves in volume—has been further diluted by 
the expenditure of many additional billions of 
tax funds on highways and waterways. And, as 
yet, there is no end in sight. 

Everybody who knows anything about trans- 
portation knows that a painful day of reckoning 
lies ahead—and not very far ahead either. But 
there are many who seem to be hoping that the 
crisis will kindly hold off until they are retired 
on pension. Some other fellows will have to deal 
with it—they hope. 

Railroad men, industrial traffic men, railroad 
regulators, intelligent politicians and defense 
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A Job for Railroaders and Shippers 





authorities—all of them know that the country 
has to have railroads. They also know—if exces- 
sive and constantly growing political gifts to other 
forms of transportation further diminish the rail- 
roads’ ability to attract investment money to keep 
their property and service intact—the federal gov- 
ernment will have to start playing Santa Claus to 
the railroads too. 

Each year that goes by finds deeper inroads of 
socialism into transportation. (By socialism, we 
mean reliance on governmental, rather than pri- 
vate, investment for the provision of facilities). 
There are at least three obvious steps that are 
needed to halt and reverse this trend, viz.: 

(1) Curtailing government expenditures on 
highway, waterway and air facilities to those fully 
supported by user charges; 

(2) Providing strictly equal taxation (over 
and above user charges) for all forms of trans- 
portation—allowing tax credits for railroad capi- 
tal expenditures, and tax exemption for railroad 
passenger facilities, as a part of the program of 
tax equalization; 

(3) Removing from the railroads all regula- 
tory restraints not applying equally to their com- 
petitors, allowing the railroads to engage freely in 
other forms of transportation. 

Every year that socialistically financed trans- 
portation grows, it becomes just that much 
stronger—and just that much harder to dislodge. 
This situation would have been easier to correct 
in 1950 than it is today. It is easier to correct 
today than it will be in 1965. By that time, social- 
ization may have engulfed the railroads too—and 
then it will be too late to restore the predominance 
of private enterprise in transportation. 

If railroads are operated by government, it re- 
mains to be seen just how much competition gov- 
ernment will tolerate. Judging from other coun- 
tries’ experience, it won’t be much. So shippers, 
who do not want to be at the mercy of a govern- 
ment monopoly in transportation, have just as 
much at stake in the prompt correction of present 
trends as the railroads do. 





LET’S NOT LEAVE THIS MESS FOR POSTERITY: The facts are sufficiently 
well known so that the present generation of shippers and railroaders and indus- 
trialists and regulators and political leaders can deal with them. There’s no good 
excuse for bequeathing an impossible job to the next generation. If today’s leaders 


value the high regard of their successors, they’d better move fast and resolutely. 
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Power cable’s burned up... and passengers, too 


It’s an old story—and a bad way to 
begin a trip. When the yard crew 
went to connect the portable power 
unit to this man’s car, they found 
the power cable defective. Result— 
no standby power, no air condition- 
ing. Once the train gets under way 
he’ll begin to cool off. But it’ll take 
a long time. Those cars really heat 
up standing in the yard on a hot 
summer day. 


Chances are this man’s discomfort 
would have been avoided if an 
Okocord cable had been used for 
the standby power. The constant 
connecting and disconnecting, scrap- 
ing, dragging, coiling and reeling re- 
quire the tough, flexible construction 
of Okocord cables. Mold-cured and 
covered with a rugged, resilient 
Okoprene sheath, Okocord portable 
cables are noted for giving long and 


dependable service, especially in 
situations where other cables have 
failed after relatively short operat- 
ing periods. 

For every type of portable power 
distribution there is a tough Okocord 
construction that is best for the job. 
Ask your nearest Okonite represen- 
tative for details or write for Bulletin 
RA 1108, The Okonite Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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where there's electrical power . . . there’s OKONITE CABLE Pe 
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THE RAILROADS WILL BRING YOU A TASTIER STEAK 


N the old days of slow freight, (above), 
beef cattle lost a lot of weight before 
they got to market—in spite of frequent 
stops for food and water. Today, they get 
there faster. And tomorrow when all rail- 
roads go “Roller Freight”, they'll get 
there faster still. Result: You'll get 
tastier [steaks, more of ’em. And all 
your shipments will be more dependable 
than ever. 
‘Roller Freight’’—freight cars on 





Timken® tapered roller bearings—elimi- 
nates the No. | cause of freight train de- 
lay—the hot box problem. That’s because 
Timken bearings roll the load. never slide 
it the w ay friction bearings do. And 
“Roller Freight” speeds your shipments 
through terminals. You can inspect 
Timken roller bearings just by touching 
them for temperature—cut terminal bear- 
ing inspection time substantially. 

More and more railroads are going 


“Roller Freight” to make shipping faster, 
more reliable than ever. That’s what we 
at the Timken Company call Better-ness, 
the American conviction that “good 
enough”? isn’t. Look for more and more 
Better-ness to come your way as the rail- 
roads go ‘Roller Freight” 100% because 
Better-ness rolls on Timken tapered roll- 
er bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ont. Cable: ‘“Timrosco”’. 
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67 railroads and other freight car owners now have over 25,500 “Roller Freight” cars in service or on order. 


. America is for it 
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bearings help you get it 





